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"I remained there, motionless, listening intently in the silence. 
I was no longer aware of either the place, or of who I was; I felt only that I 
was a stranger here, wondrously lost in the miknown. 1 felt all this obscure 
life around me, with as much fullness as the blood that flowed through my 
own skin. 

I experienced only the feeling that nothing that was happening there was for 
me, but that, however, everything belonged to me, this beatific sensation of 
living the deepest and truest life in the midst of mysterious things, this 
feeling that was part of the everlasting origin of my interior being and 
which, in the unknown, seized me still as a pleasurable sensation." 

Steohan SweiK -Amok. 
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FOREWORD 



All the Nuristani, Pushtoon or Dari words which appear in this work (names of places, 
tools, objects, etc.) have been transcribed phonetically and their spelling concerns only 
me. The pronunciation of these words sometimes varies from village to village along the 
valley . . . 

The most frequent, a 'u' is pronounced 'ou', and a 'w' is pronounced 'ou' also, thus 
Wama = ouama. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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The study presented here was undertaken by a sociology student of the IEDES\ within 
the framework of professional 'work experience ' of DESS^ which ran from May to 
October 1997. 

The mission lasted five months, of which three and a half months were in the 'field', i.e. 
in the Wama-Paam valley, a valley of central Nuristan (in north-eastern Afghanistan). 
Taking into account the hazards of the local political situation (insecurity due to the 
armed conflicts of the civil war), I spent much time between Jalalabad (Afghanistan) and 
Peshawar (Pakistan), where the offices of the request organisation MADERA are based. 



Request Organisation - Background of the study 

MADERA (Mission d'Aide au Developpement des Economies Rurales en Afghanistan) 
is a French organisation created in 1988 but of which the origins are older: indeed, it 
originated directly from the BIA (Bureau International Afghanistan). A militant 
organisation, with political and ideological aims, the BIA was founded by a group of 
European intellectuals following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Originally adopting 
various stances (meeting of the 'Tribunal International des Peuples' condemning the 
military intervention, publication of a journal, conferences, etc.), from 1984 the BIA set 
up some agro-pastoral projects in the north-east of the country (where it had links with 
the Afghan resistance), to enable the rural population to stay on their land rather than 
swell the flood of refugees going to Pakistan. 

In 1988, following the retreat of the Soviet troops, the BIA was eclipsed by M ADERA, a 
new organisation, this fime with apolitical and technical aims, that took over all the 
ongoing programmes. 

Its principal objective is to promote and encourage the return of refugees to their village 
of origin by means of agro-pastoral activities (rental of tractors, distribution of improved 
seeds, pasture food, veterinary activities, etc.) and of civil engineering (rehabilitation of 
irrigation channels, etc.). 

Today, most refugees have returned to their country, have redeveloped their land and the 
problems faced by them are very much more of development than of rehabilitation. 

Faced with this fact, MADERA is currently in a phase of redefining its objectives, and 
reorienting its activities towards the problems of development in the long term. 

This study is directly linked to these new orientations and the requirement of knowledge 
that is involved. 



' InsUtut d'Elude du Developpement Economique et Social, Paris I-Sorbonne. 
^ Diplonie d'(5tudes supdrieures sp<icialisees. 
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Objectives of this study 



The objectives concern the study of the farmers organisations existing in a remote valley 
in north-eastern Afghanistan where MADERA has been working for several years, but 
from where information is scarce, fragmented and out-of-date. My mission was: 

• to identify, in a precise and comprehensive manner, all the farmers organisations 
existing in the valley (as much at micro-local level, as local and macro-local), and to 
describe the structures and methods of operation. 

• to understand and to propose an analysis of determining factors in the creation of 
the 'non-traditionai' farmers' organisations studied. 

• to put foi^ard ideas for sustainable development, appropriate to the actual local 
situation. 

This in a synchronic and diachronic approach to be used within a global understanding 
of the social, political and cultural organisation of the whole valley. 

I would like to add that this study was undertaken at the same time as another^ held in the 
same region by a student in DESS 'Agricultural Development'"*, who was carrying out a 
study of the agrarian system and of the functioning of the local economy. We lived in the 
same house and shared the daily life of these months in the 'field'. 



^ See the report of Cedric Fleury, available at MADERA 's offices. 
^ Also a student of the lEDES. 
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METHODOLOGY 



"It is not enough to observe. It is necessary 
to pass from observing to looking, which is 
observation instructed by the spoken word 
of the investigation and the questioning of 
the ethnography" 

O. Schwartz 
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Development of the study 

The first steps of this study were made by trial and error, with uncertainty and with great 
difficulty in setting up the research - because I needed time to understand the purpose of 
this study and on what I must work . . . ! 

A lack of precise and clear definition at the start, followed by the difficulty of 
communicating with the NGO (and thus of sharing my doubts) to ask for more precise 
information on the objectives and goal of my mission; the totally unknown terrain in 
which I found myself and where I had no guidance in terms of social knowledge or of the 
least 'organisational idea', all these factors made me proceed blindly during the first few 
weeks. 

''The first objective of the enquiry is not to answer the questions, but to discover those 
questions which one is going to ask, and for this simple discovery, one needs time: the 
time to understand where are, in the universe of surveys, the problems and the stakes''^ 

I confess to having made this phrase of O. Schwartz mine for several weeks . . .! 

I had no method ready to apply, no study guide at the bottom of my backpack, only the 
anguish of a 'beginner', the feeling of being so naked and unprotected in the face of the 
immense work which awaited me. 

• The first part of the work was a simple descriptive identification of the farmers' 
organisations encountered, an attempt to record them precisely and to understand 
their method of fiancfioning, at the same time to try and understand in broader terms, 
the social and political organisation at valley level. 

This phase of the study took a month and was made up of two stays during which I 
travelled the whole valley on foot, stopping in ten villages out of the seventeen. The 
methodological tool used was a 'grid of questions', which were drawn up following 
the first stay - a moment of discovery informal enough which showed me in which 
direction to orient myself, by understanding a little better this very different society in 
which I was plunged. 

• The second part of the study, of about one month's duration, was dedicated to the 
specific study of social organisation relating to lineage, of the structures of 
power (political and religious), and of the village organisations at Wania, in the 

lower part of the valley. This with a view to having a precise understanding of it and 
to be able to draw from it a relevant typology, which would be the basis of a 
comparative work with the farmers organisations higher up the valley. 



^ O. Schwartz, VErnpirisme iniductible, in N. Anderson, **le Hobo", Paris, Nathan, 1993. 
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The village organisations of Paain, in fact, are the only ones of the "modern"^ type 
and an analysis of the factors promoting the emergence of such organisations seems 
to me particularly interesting in a 'developmental perspective'. 

• The third phase was a new itinerant stay of twelve days in the Parun valley, with a 
study of three selected villages, in order to complete my first investigation and in this 
way, to be able to undertake the envisaged comparison. 

Chosen methodology 

''The ethnographic quality can be applied to all types of investigation which rests on a 
personal insertion of long duration by the sociologist in the gi oup )vhich he is studying. 

Although recognising myself in this process, I wanted to go further than this choice of 
ethnographic method, particularly adapted to "the total immersion' lived at Wama. 

I placed this study in a socio-anthropological perspective, such as it was defined by J.P.O. 
de Sardan : '7 understand by socio-anthropology, the multidimensional empiric study of 
contemporary social groups and of their interactions, in a diachronic perspective and 
combining the analysis of practices and of representations (...). The socio- 
anthropological fusion of traditions of field sociology ~ School of Chicago - and of field 
anthropolog)^ - ethnology - in order to attempt an intensive analysis and in situ the 
dynamics of reproduction/transformation of social en tities of diverse natures 

Still referring to the work of 0. de Sardan, I again take the perspective of the 
"methodological holism'^ ''point of view of the totality and of the transversality" in 
which I again found myself 

The method of functioning at the heart of village organisations of the Wama-Parun valley 
seems to me, in fact, to lose much of its relevance if one studies them in an isolated 
manner. These organisations are not independent achievements, simple aggregates that 
one can take out of their context, but exist and enter in a plural reality, multiple, at one 
and the same time social, economic, symbolic, inheritor of a long history ... I will, 
therefore, try to explain their method of functioning in their "total" context in order to 
bring to light their game of constraints, of what is possible and impossible. 

One of my ambitions is to study the interaction between the strategies of the actors and 
the running of the organisations, making the hypothesis that these institutions mobilise 
some "intermediate informal structures, some networks, some affinities, some local and 
family sociability^, and that the analysis of conflicts is "one of the better guiding 



^ Term which I define later and of which the quotation marks simply underline the caution to take in the use 
of tliis word, which is not neutral. 
^ 0. Schwartz, already quoted. 

^ J. P. Oliver de Sardan "'Anthropologie et developpemenC\ Paris, Kartliala, 1997. 
^ Ibid. 
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principles whether for penetrating a society to reveal as much of the stnicture as the 
norms or the codes, or to show the strategies and the logic of the actors or the groups''. 

Methodological tools used - Criticism 

Participatory observation 

I have already said that in the very first stages of this study, I had only a vague idea of the 
work that was being asked of me. My only certainty was that in order to understand, it 
was necessary to be 'taken inside', 'to live with', to be included in this life that I had 
come to observe, to explain. Because how can one attempt the least analysis of a group if 
one is a stranger there, as much vis-a-vis individuals as to their social references, morals, 
etc? The long time we spent together, the sharing of fragments of daily life, of moments 
of women's work enabled me, not only to understand the codes, but also to adapt myself 
to observe what cannot be said but - perhaps the most important thing - enables the 
'population' to win over the observer, to give him a place, to tone down a little the 
theatricality of relations. 

If such moments were an integral part of my work and taught me a lot, I was only able to 
put them into practice during the last two months of my stay. 

In fact, I encountered at the beginning the first obstacle to my wanting "to take time", my 
choice of participatoiy observation: in ten days, I needed to have a complete picture of 
the valley (i.e. to walk along it and to stop in the villages), in order to have topics for 
discussion with the person responsible for my work experience when he next came to 
visit. Working in haste and badly prepared we set off, although we were hardly settled, 
without really discussing the objectives of this reconnaissance, each one 'in his own 
world' and not always receptive to the questions of the other. I often had the impression 
of brutally entering the lives of the persons met, in a very clumsy way: knowing nothing 
of their lives, their organisation, of the stakes, nor of their way of thinking and 
relationships to respect. I arrived with my papers and my pencil, asking question after 
question, an intruder with too many scruples to be at ease but continuing in spite of 
everything. I had no tool: I had only drawn up some lines of questioning, some 'general 
ideas' to dig out, I was too ignorant to know where I was going but I knew that there was 
something to be discovered. 

Interview framework 

It was the first visit of A., after these ten days of exploration, which enabled me to really 
begin to put together my research objective. After a day of discussion I was able to get 
over the impression of 'unlearning', of being lost in a work, vague and without 
coherence. He specified at last what was required, which enabled me to draw up a 
framework of research, knowing what was interesting to me. 

Following this work with him, I drew up a 'grid', a kind of 'aide-memoire'- which served 
as an intci-view guide at the time of my second visit along the valley. From answers to 
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the questions, after having first discovered my ignorance, some themes of questioning 
were born, arranged, and traced their way through the labyrinth of research. But this 
'grid' was in no way a set instrument, I used it in a different way for each interview, but 
it enabled me to stay 'within the framework' of the research. 

Formal interview - informal conversations 

I usually worked by 'interview', sometimes individual, but most of the time my 
interlocutor was surrounded by numerous people, each participating in their own way to 
the conversation. Speaking neither Pushto nor Dari, I was always accompanied by an 
interpreter (who gave me the information in English). A situation which enabled me to 
collect the facts, the 'surface of things', but not the perceptions which give meaning to 
the practice. I had only answers to my questions, not the "enthusiasm for life" hidden 
behind them. 

My only way of understanding was through the translator, and I was able to gauge at 
what stage the latter became important. He is not only a simple intermediary, but he 
becomes the voice, the ears of the interviewer, the only link of communication with the 
other. I do not know if the role of the interpreter is valued enough, the importance of the 
quality of his listening and his willingness to translate accurately the words of the 
speaker, without simply transmitting an abridged version of the reply because it is 
quicker and easier to translate. I speak of it knowledgeably, having struggled to obtain 
more than this 'resume', faced with a translator for whom only the idea was important 
and not the finer details of the study. 

1 also tried to increase the informal conversations (but always with the translator of 
course) in order to form my opinions with a different viewpoint. 

Choice of interlocutors 

At the time of the second phase of the enquiry, although I used the same tools, I tried to 
choose my speakers: some important members of shuras of the different lineages, some 
traditional chiefs at different levels (lineage, villager, inter-village), some influential 
mullahs, as well as some representatives (or members) of the village organisations 
studied. But if it was necessary to listen to these "personalities" I have not, however, 
neglected the dialogue with 'Mr. Everybody': the perception of the chief by those who 
depend on his authority seems to me as important in an analysis as the words of the chief 
himself 

Choice of villages 

At Wama, I worked in 3 villages: the old village (Pavilae included), Apez and Pasao. 
Mainly for reasons of proximity: it was not possible, with the time allowed, to thoroughly 
study the villages further away. But the relationships between the villages are such that I 
frequently had the opportunity to meet the inhabitants of Paonce, Akataban, Bouni, etc. 
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At Parun, after a brief stop in each of the six villages, the choice of study inclined on 
Paski, Prontz and Chtiwi. They have the biggest population and are those in which the 
organisations (if they exist elsewhere) are the most complete and the most structured. 
Chtiwi, the largest of the villages, is also the one where 'everything began', where the 
first 'modern' organisations were born and where they are most numerous. 

At Parun, my interlocutors were few, three or four in each village except for some 
informal conversations, this for reasons which I have recalled a little ftirther down 
(linguistic incomprehension, busiest time of agro-pastoral activity, etc.). I raise the 
question of the accuracy of information obtained in this way and of the relevance of a 
written document that does not take into account a larger section of points of view. 

Conclusion 

In this way the object of my research was constructed little by little, by trial and error, by 
advancing, by doubting and by going back on myself The three visits of A. were very 
important and each one marked a stage in my work. Even if the impossibility of 
communication created slowness, leaving me sometimes several weeks 'stranded and 
blocked', coping with questions "without answers". I would add that this isolation was 
also an opportunity, it enabled me to learn to work truly alone, to focus myself in the 
'wanderings' of my research. Difficult perhaps, but formative! I had no real fixed, 
defined methodology, I worked by 'do-it-yourself methods thanks to some known tools 
which I used to the best of my ability, to combine them so that they could be adapted to 
my work. 

It was a pity that there was no work in common between C. and myself The dialogue 
was always there, as was the exchange of information and problems. But the connection 
between our two studies did not develop. Lack of time perhaps, inexperience which left 
us locked up with our respective research - not totally mastering our subjects, it was 
difficult to be available to the questions of the other. If the fact of not having a 'suitable' 
method beforehand gives the impression of being lost, having one 'ready-made' which 
wants to embrace all facets of local life does not leave very much room for another look 
at reality. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 

Diiriculties related to the MADERA structure 

• At the beginning, I had very little information on the research requested. When I 
left France, I was told that it was a mission of identification prior to setting up a 
development project, without knowing more on what was exactly hidden behind these 
words. I knew on the other hand, that I had been chosen because of my sociology 
training. But everything remained to be defined 'on the spot' with A, the director of the 
evaluation section in charge of this 'work experience'. The same study region was subject 
to controversy, principally for reasons of security but also because of internal 
organisation and priority at the heart of MADERA. 
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I arrived in Pakistan in the absence of A. who was on mission. I knew in which region I 
was going to work but of the details of my study, I knew nothing. Each time I asked, the 
only answers were "wait for A.". Lack of time perhaps, lack of interest in the novice who 
turned up, of not wanting to encroach upon the prerogatives of the other or ignorance of 
the subject? I don't know. But these words are in no way a criticism of anyone: they are 
only a witness to my initial confusion. 

• Besides turning up in this organisation unknown to me I needed to understand it. 
I believe that for anyone who has worked for a 'long time' within MADERA, it is 
difficult to understand the lack of information for the one who has just arrived (I had the 
impression of being lost in a 'buzzing hive') without which it is impossible to identify 
with precision who is who, who does what, his place in the organisation and its history. 
In the same way it is difficult to have a precise vision of MADERA' s projects, its zones 
of operation. During the week that I waited for A., I read different reports and tried to 
give myself a general idea of the NGO, to have a full picture. I was a 'pain in the neck' 
to one and all in order to clear my thoughts. The information exists, but is fragmented, 
dispersed in numerous documents, it needs the work of an ant and much time in order to 
discover it and to put it together. 

So much for the difficulties of arriving in the organisation, which were partly resolved by 
the patience of MADERA's expatriates, the time that they spent in answering my 
questions and the slow process of explanation. But this 'loss of time' could perhaps have 
been avoided by a comprehensive instruction manual, moreover, it would enable one to 
arrive very much more quickly at relevant questions in the conversation without wasting 
time with fastidious structural details. 

DifTicuIties related to the *field' 

• One of my first disadvantages, perhaps - and in my opinion a mistake - was in 
not speaking the local language. Of course, there is no question of learning the three 
dialects spoken along the valley but many men (and more women than I was told) speak 
Pushto - more rarely Dari. If it seemed difficult to master this language before arriving 
in the field, for reasons of time, 'economy' of work, {''what, spend a month or two in 
learning some words before commencing the study? No way, take a translator''), 
knowledge of the basic elements seems to me essential. Besides the fact that it is a 
necessary mark of respect towards the persons met, it facilitates integration: the observer 
is a little less this 'strange thing' that they win over with suspicion, by using all the 
formal ritual. To be able to express oneself also allows access to spontaneous 
demonstrations, reducing the staging of oneself which is necessary with a translator. I 
have so often felt it during my conversations with the people, that rapidly became of the 
interrogatory kind, even if I had no paper or pencil. The formality, the structured rules of 
politeness and welcome, the surveillance that the people imposed upon themselves 
because of the presence of the translator, made the study of conflicts very difficult, my 
interlocutors presenting me with an agreed idealised staging of their reality. 
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Even if is deceptive to want to suppress the theatricality of relationships, I was able to put 
my suggestions into practice at the end of my stay, when I was alone with the women and 
I could exchange some daily words and follow some very simple conversations. 

• Another difficulty, linked a little to the first, was my dependence on the 
interpreter: I ran into a "retention of information" on the part of the latter, mainly at the 
end of my stay. A doctor, chosen because he had family at Wama and for that reason, 
acknowledged and accepted in the village (thus facilitating my work, all the more 
because of my status as a woman) he had little motivation for his work - he told me 
himself that he had only accepted it under pressure from one of his uncles, a MADERA 
employee at Wama - in his own words, everything that did not come within the forma! 
framework of an interview with paper and pencil, was not part of his work. 

To make contact with the people, to bring me supplementary but important information 
(obtained at the mosque, or at the time of political discussions, etc.) did not concern him. 
Despite repeated requests and at my insistence, I rarely obtained such information or 
sometimes received it too late, after we had left the village and it was no longer possible 
to research it. 

If his knowledge of the village was a trump card, it was also a burden: it facilitated some 
of my contacts, but I always had to be very vigilant, in order to know if what was said to 
me were really the words of my speaker or the interpreter's own opinion (who missed no 
opportunity to tell me what he thought of the person in front of me and of the 
conversation held). He found the survey "boring". I noticed the difference when I 
worked with another translator. I add that it is not my intention here to criticise him 
personally - I appreciated him as a person and got on well with him - but want to 
emphasise the importance of the interpreter in conducting a survey. 

• I was also confronted by the mistrust, the suspicion of the inhabitants and 
their deep incomprehension of this enquiry, useless as far as their immediate needs 
were concerned. I believe that they never really understood the objective of our mission. 
For them, the situation was simple: we had come to "help them", it was enough for them 
to tell us their problems, to show us their difficulties (of irrigation for example) and the 
trick was played. We had only to return with cement and fertilizers . . . ! 

'What is the purpose of all your questions, why do you want to know the history of 
Wama, you don 't need it to repair the canal. My problem is here, I will show it to you - 
you have the power to help me, come and see the spring and you will understand '' How 
many times have I heard these words! And it was not for want of spending some hours 
explaining in detail the reasons for our presence and for my questions, sometimes several 
times to the same interlocutors. This very closed attitude of a population jealously 
protecting its history and its mystery was one of the reasons for my deep respect of the 
Nuristanis, but on the other hand it did not help my work! I tried to leave these points of 
immediate interest, in order to get back to the socio-cultural reality: for example, what do 
these issues and the question of water say about the history and hierarchical organisation 
of families? 
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• My position as a woman in this particularly segmented and hierarchical Muslim 
society, surprised, sometimes even provoked a refiisal (for example to speak to me), but 
never left them indifferent and was not easy for me to assume. It was up to me to make 
all the concessions, I had to adapt to all the rules, to 'conformed' attitudes - in spite of 
having much more freedom than the Nuristani women - to accept, to submit, without 
turning a hair, to the curious, contemptuous looks, the daily vexations because of my 
'inferior' status and the impossibility of action due to that. A woman living with some 
men, strangers to my family, speaking to them with face uncovered, eating with them, I 
did not at all have an attitude of 'withdrawal' but on the contrary of 'openness', I was for 
the men - and also for the women - a strange 'thing', an 'oddball' not entering into their 
frame of thought, difficult to imagine, the door was open to much misunderstanding. 

But this difficulty, which was sometimes an inconvenience, had many advantages: it 
enabled me to enter their houses - the 'place of the women' - to share the 'real' daily 
life, less theatrical, out of the realm of 'guest' (I ate at the same table as the family, the 
same food). I learnt to make bread with the women, I accompanied them to the fields, 
helped them to shell and winnow the grain ... in this way I had the opportunity to access 
the "two worlds" which are the Nuristani reality - male and female. 

• The obligation of the gift, in exchange for another gift, very much the tradition in 
the valley, was not always easy to manage: our long presence there, an interest difficult to 
measure - ''but why are you here, what are you going to do for usT\ induced the 
reticence of the interlocutors. '1 will tell you the story, I am giving you something useful, 
but what are you going to give me in return, you must pay me . . .". 

There again, our only response was the repeated explanation of the 'why' and the 'how' 
of the study, in trying to show how it could benefit the villagers. We never promised 
anything, nor gave them an illusion of the arrival of tractors, threshers and water pipes, 
but tried to make them aware that in this project they were not just 'pawns', but real 
partners. 

Difficult, because it was the first time that such a study had taken place, it was outside the 
usual relationship between villagers and members of an NGO. 

• The social obligation to receive us was, however, materially very heavy to support 
for the villagers, who were far from having a surplus of food and did not allow prolonged 
visits in the villages. If at Wama we were independent, thanks to the house lent by the 
chief (and to the food that we brought), when we travelled in the valley it was the 
inhabitants who assumed this responsibility. We realised the importance, therefore, of 
moving around with a small team: it is less of a burden to feed two people than five. 

• One of our minor problems was paradoxically the absence of interlocutors (!) 
and this was for several reasons: 

for fear, suspicion and refiisal of certain people (notably some mullahs in refusing 
to speak to a woman); 
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because of armed conflict between Wama and a village in a neighbouring valley, 
which for more than 3 weeks mobilised all the available men when I was working 
on the village organisations of Wama; 

because we were present at the busiest time of agro-pastoral activity, which very 
much reduced the availability of the people; 

for some reasons of linguistic incomprehension: the valley of Wama-Parun 
comprises three distinct linguistic zones, from where the people do not understand 
each other. Two other languages (Pushto and Dari) were therefore used, the only 
languages spoken by my translator but not by all the villagers. In some villages 
this reduced the number of possible interlocutors to only two or three. 

These were the principal difficulties relating to the work, its possibilities and 
impossibilities. 

For the rest, even if it is anecdotal, I admit that it was not always easy to walk for some 
hours in the sun, with a backpack, and blisters on the feet, on the steep footpaths of 
Nuristan; then to be available for work as soon as one arrived in the village. Not always 
pleasant to be dirty, very dirty, full of fleas (I doubt the effectiveness of flea-collars, with 
an odour however, sufficiently offensive ...!). Not pleasant, either to gulp down a large 
dose of oil, to feel the stomach writhe with pain, to be woken before dawn for the first 
prayers ... my work sometimes suffered. 

To wear the veil and warm Nusistani clothes was, by comparison, almost a pleasure. 

To learn to live in a society where the norms are so different from mine, where there is 
only one way of being, which is translated through the clothes, the hairstyle, the 
appropriate gestures for eating, walking, laughing, speaking. Almost only one way of 
thinking, as it is barely conceivable not to be a Muslim, and proselytism is strong. 

I have for the first time, without doubt, understood the real significance of the word 
freedom . . . 
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PART ONE 

INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY ZONE 



AFGHANISTAN, SOME KEYS TO UNDERSTANDING 



I GEOGRAPHIC AND PHYSICAL PRESENTATION 
O Geographic situation 

Turntable of Asia, yesterday an area of incessant confrontation between the empires 
(notably Russia and England across the Indian empire) - today at the heart of 
international stakes (for example the American construction project of a pipeline across 
the country, from Tajikistan to the Indian Ocean), Afghanistan is a mountainous 
landlocked country. The nearest port, Karachi, in south-west Pakistan is 1300 km away. 

Afghanistan is situated between the latitudes 29^ and 3S^N and longitudes 6r and 72"^. It 
covers a surface area of 650,000 km . 

Along its northern frontier, three republics of the ex-USSR, from east to west Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, a length of 2000 km. To the west, 850 km of desert 
separating it from Iran. To the south and east, 1900 km of frontier with Pakistan, at one 
and the same time desert (Baluchistan) and high mountains (Nuristan, Badakhshan). As 
to the extreme north-east, the Wakhan corridor borders Chinese Xinjiang for about one 
hundred kilometres. 

@ Relief 



Four-tenths of Afghanistan is situated at an altitude of more than 1800 m. The high and 
very high mountains (+ 4500 m.) dominate to the north-east, in the Flindu Kush chain: 
central axis of this relief, region of convergence of the tertiary Turkish and Iranian 
chains, it is the most westerly extension of the Karakoram and Himalayan mountains. 
This impressive mountainous massif stretches for more than 600 km and "devours" the 
country. 

Numerous "passes" cross the central Hindu Kush, which in the past were the main routes 
between north and south. 

The plains that border the mountain chains, making up the other side of Afghan relief, are 
the immense 'piedmont plains' of the steppes or of the desert. To the north of the Hindu 
Kush extend the semi-desert plains of Turkistan, of which the altitude varies between 
270 m and 370 m, where one finds rich irrigated oases and important towns (Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Kunduz, etc.). 

The dry regions of the west and south-west, extensions of the Iranian plateau, rise 
gradually from west to east and are made up of inhospitable deserts of stones, or of sand, 
to the south-east. 

Afghanistan is situated in an unstable tectonic zone, with much seismic activity. 
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® Climate 



Deserts, steppes, mountains, irrigated valleys and soothing oases, intense cold, extreme 
heat, all the contrasts seem to unite to make this country a land "severe, brutal and 
magnificent"^^, incredibly barren, where even the spirit, running through these kilometres 
of dusty slopes, begins to waste away, when suddenly, at the turn of a steeply winding 
road, it opens on to a fertile and green plain where life flourishes. 

Water is brought by the rivers that have their source in the mountainous massifs, and 
allow irrigation and the practicability of cultivation (with maximum flow when the snow 
melts). The precipitation is, in fact, infrequent in Afghanistan and arrives in violent 
storms and strong downpours, mainly in the springtime. 

Afghanistan is characterised by a continental climate which has strong weather variations 
(severe winters, dry and burning summers) and a wide range of temperature. 

The only forests in the country are found in the north-east, notably in Nuristan. 



II THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 

The Population 

Afghanistan is a country of ethnic plurality and cultural diversity in the highest sense of 
the word. 

Out of a total population estimated at 17 million in 1993^^ (of which 1.5 million were 
nomads), more than two hundred ethnic groups have been recorded , to which one must 
add about thirty different languages , which are divided between the Iranian, Indo- 
Aryan, Turk, Mongol, Semitic and Dravidian groups. 

To that is added a religious complexity that only partly confirms the varieties already 
quoted. If the sunni Muslims are in a large majority, the duo-decimal shi-ites and the 
Ismaelians are also present, as well as several tens of thousand Hindus, Sikhs and some 
Jews. 

The two official languages are Persian-Dari and Pushto spoken well beyond the Afghan 
frontiers. 



L. Dupree "Afghanistan", Princetown University Press 1994. 

I was unable to find the *exact' figures, the last census took place in 1979 before the war. 
See the index of Istorija Afghanistana, by Masson and Romodin, 1964-1965. 
^^Farhadi, 1969. 
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Ethnic Group s 



The dominant ethnic group in Afghanistan, the Pushtooiis, estimated at 40% of the 
population, is established in the south and east of the country, as well as in the Frontier 
Province of north-west Pakistan. Converted to the Muslim religion in the 10*'' century, at 
the beginning of the first independent Afghanistan dynasty, from the 18*'' century, they 
made up the ethnic base of the Afghan state. Moreover, it is interesting to note that in 
Pushtu, Afghanistan means ''the country of the Pushtoons'\ 

They do not form a homogenous group and are divided into a multitude of tribes, 
themselves divided into clans, which compete continuously in vendettas or confronting 
groups (the first rule of the Pushtoon code of honour, the "Pushtoonwali" is revenge, as 
much at individual level as tribal). 

''Relationships between individiials and Pushtoon groups are regulated according to a 
duality - rivalry/solidarity. Two groups, if they are small, between them have 
relationships of rivalry and competition, but in front of a foreign group which threatens 
their interests, they unite and solidarity is found again 

The Pushtoons can be agriculturists, stock farmers, traders or nomads. One is Pushto 
who speaks Pushtu and respects the rules, set by tribal law. Disputes are settled within 
the clan according to the code of honour, by the jirga, tribal assemblies. 

The Tajiks are the second largest group, with 30% of the population. They form four 
distinct ethnic groups and live in the north-eastern regions, as well as the region of Herat 
to the west. A sedentary people, farmers since time immemorial on the Iranian plateau, 
the Tajiks have retained a considerable influence in Afghanistan in spite of their absence 
of power. Their language, Dari, has remained the language of communication and trade 
across the countiy (in spite of the opposing efforts of the government, who promised 
Pushtu as a national language on equal terms with Dari in 1964). They are shi-ite 
Muslims. 

The third ethnic group, with 10% of the population, the Uzbeks occupy the rich plains of 
northern Afghanistan. More recently established than the others, they arrived in 
Afghanistan after the 10*^' century, from the north. They are farmers or artisans, but also 
nomads. Their language, Uzbeki, is part of the oriental group of Turk languages. 

"The Hazaras - 8.3% of the population - form a widely separate ethnic group in 
Afghanistan, of obscure origin, enclosed in their mountains at the centre and subject to 
some Pushtoon and Turk influences and encroachments. Conquered by Abdul Rahman 
in a bloody campaign in 1891-1893, they are shi-ite Muslims who reinforce their 
individualism. Sedentary, having adopted the Persian language in spite of the 
particularities of vocabulary, they are farmers and artisans".*^ 



"Afghanistan, la colonisation impossible", id, du Cerf, Paris 1984. 
Ibid. 
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The Ayinags (from the Mongol 'region', 'territory'), 4.2% of the population, the lesser 
known of the Afghan people, isolated, tucked in the mountains west of the Hindu Kush. 
Sheep breeders, sedentary or nomads, they are also artisans (weaving) and are divided 
into five groups. 

The Turknieiis, 3.3% of the population all live in northern Afghanistan and for the most 
part came to Afghanistan as refugees, fleeing the massacres of the Stalin regime between 
1920 and 1935. Divided into tribes, they are today sedentary, farmers and breeders of 
sheep and horses, as well as large producers of carpets. Their language is part of the 
south-western group of Turkish languages and comprises several dialects. 

The Baluch, of Iranian language, organised in tribes, represent 1.7% of the population 
and live in the south-west of the country. Usually nomads, they breed sheep and 
dromedaries although some of them are sedentary in Herat where they are traders".^ 

The Nuristaiiis, 0.6% of the population, the most isolated and the most mysterious in 
Afghanistan and settled in the north-east of the country. They do not truly constitute an 
ethnic group, but rather a heterogeneous human ensemble, divided into four distinct very 
ancient linguistic groups, which contain at one and the same time, Iranian and Indian 
traits very much in contrast with the neighbouring ethnic groups. They are divided into a 
group in the north (Kati and Prasun) and the south (Weygali and Achkun). As they are 
the subject of this study and particularly detailed later, I will not discuss them in this 
chapter. 

The Pachais live in south-west Nuristan and are a Dardic group, Indo-Aryan. 
Representing 0.5% of the population, they share between them several dialects and the 
different Pachai groups, like the Nuristanis, cannot understand each other. 

Finally, it is necessary to point out the other ethnic groups, 1.4%o of the population, like 
the Kirghizes, Turkish group of Pamir, breeders of sheep and yak; the Kazaks, mainly in 
Mazar-i-Sharif, arrived from Kazakstan at the time of the Bolshevik revolution; some 
Arab villages in northern Afghanistan; the Gudjur nomads of the east; the non-Muslim 
population. A group too varied to be detailed here. 

It should be noted that the human destruction and exile of the population, linked to the 
conflict with the Soviet Union, have slightly changed this ethnic distribution and it is not 
possible to measure the changes precisely. The most affected, the Pushtoons, are 
refugees in neighbouring Pakistan. It is not my intention here to study the movements of 
the return of the population. 

Some fieiires 

Afghanistan is classed amongst the Least Developed Countries (ranking 171'^ out of 174 
for the H.D.I. Human Development Index), with a rural population of more than 80%, a 



"Afghanistan, la colonisation impossible" id. du Cerf, Paris, 1984. 
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life expectancy of 43.7 years at birth (more than 16% infant mortahty and 26% mortaHty 
between 1 and 5 years) and a Hteracy rate of 29%. Only 12% of the population have 
access to drinking water. 

At the agricultural level^^, 38%) of the territory is irrigated land, 12%) arable land and 3% 
forest. 85%) of the cultivated land produces cereal and 6% fruit and vegetables*^. But it 
is necessary to make a distinction between the different geographical zones, of which the 
climatic particularities give rise to some very varied systems and types of production. If 
"northern Afghanistan is characterised by a large and varied agriculture (wheat, various 
cereals, vegetables, cotton, etc.) the centre of the country is characterised by the 
preponderance of dry cultivation, mainly cereals. In the south of the country, agriculture 
(sugar cane, fruit, rice) is very concentrated near the rivers, the remainder being made up 
of desert. The distribution of land seems very unequal, 80% of landowners possess only 
30%ofthearea."*^ 

Afghanistan possesses an industrial and mining sector but the mining resources (gas, 
coal, iron, copper, precious stones) are only very few in terms of value. The quasi- 
totality of natural gas was exported in 1980 to the USSR and was neither transformed nor 
consumed locally. 

''Animal husbandry, essentially ovine, represents 10% of the GNP and constitutes the 
main source of revenue for the nomad population. "^^ 



See map of agricultural potential. 
'^993 figures. 

"Afghanistan, la colonisation impossible" 6d. du Cerf, Paris, 1984. 

Isara report 1992, MADERA document. Note that the inequality of tlie division of laud pushed the 
government of Daoud into agrarian reform in 1975. But, haidly adapted to local stnictures, these marked a 
very strong split between mral societies and the government. 
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NURISTAN, THIS "COUNTRY OF LIGHT" . . . 



Geography 



Situated in north-eastern Afghanistan, on the southern slopes of the Hindu Kush, Nuristan 
is a mountainous region of 12,900 km^ made up of high summits and deep valleys, 
enclosed and remote. Beyond its northern limits is the province of Badakhshan, to the 
west Kapisa, to the south Laghman and Kunar and to the east Pakistan. 

Nuristan comprises four main valleys, separated into three geographical zones: 



These are oriented north-south and about thirty secondary lateral valleys, oriented east- 
west, are connected to these four principal valleys. 

Only the very first villages in the south are accessible to cars by recently constructed 
roads that are suitable for motor vehicles. Ii\ order to reach the other villages and go up 
the valleys, it is necessary to go on foot, sometimes with a donkey to transport 
merchandise on the incredibly steep and sheer footpaths. 

Administratively, one cannot really speak of 'province'. Nuristan, was originally a 
completely separate province, but was attached to the provinces of Kunar (for the eastern 
and central valleys) and Laghman (for the western valley) in 1964. Since 1992 it has 
been in the process of becoming autonomous again, but this process retains its 'status- 
quo' because of the real absence of government. 

II Climate 

Nuristan has a continental climate and has very strong seasonal variations with one 
sizeable characteristic: that of having the advantage, although in a diminished way, of the 
tail-end of the Indian monsoon. 

No meteorological data is collected regularly in Nuristan, where no station exists. I will 
base mine here on the details collected by Robertson^', which give an indication of the 
zone's climate. 

Most of the Nuristani villages, situated at an altitude between 1500 m and 2000 m., 
beneath the snowline, have some minimum temperatures in January dropping rarely 
below -10°C, and maximum temperatures in July- August which occasionally go slightly 
over SO^C. 



^' G. S. Robertson "The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kiish", Oxford University Press, Karachi, 1974. 



Western Nuristan 
Central Nuristan 



Pushal valley 

Wama-Kantiwa-Panm valley 



Eastern Nuristan 



Weygal valley 
Bashgal valley 
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''The heal of the summer is moderated by the altitude, the snowing-iip and the cold of the 
winter are moderated by exposure to the southern flank of the Hindu Kush ~ of which the 
high summits form a screen to the icy winds of the Himalayas ''^^ 

It is also necessary to point out the differences that exist between the bottom and the top 
of the valleys, the temperature dropping according to the altitude. 

The meteorological data below gives some information on the Nuristani springtime, early 
or late according to altitude, arriving only in the high valleys (like those of Parun 
concerned by this study) at the end of April, beginning of May. It is the period favoured 
by earthquakes, avalanches and the flooding of the rivers, which show big variations of 
hydrological flow in the course of the year. 

Nuristan, in fact, possesses abundant water resources, and if the precipitation falls 
generally in winter in the form of snow, it is also abundant in the springtime, which, 
when added to the water when the snow melts, results in floods that vary in a 
spectacularly rapid way. 

WAMA (camp 1700 m.) April 2-17^ 1948 




Fig. 3 

METEOROLOGICAL DATA: April 2-17*. 1948. Observations taken at 6 a.m., 12 noon and 6 p.m. 
Rain gauge emptied each day at 6 p.m. Rainfall Indicated on chart by areas In black, ^ indicates 
thunder, A Indicates hall. Temperature and relative humidity measured by whirling hygrometer. 
Wind velocity and cloud cover estimated. Air movement Is normally along the valley, either 
upwards (S) or downwards (N). 'Spring', April 15*^ was subjectively felt to be the first day of 
spring; all the trees turned green. 

? and absence of lines indicates that no observations were recorded in camp. 

Edelberg-Jones 1 979 already quoted 

'^^ Quoted in the Isara report, MADERA document. 
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The summer is dry, but the influence of the monsoon is felt from August in the form of 
violent storms. According to Flohn, in 1969, 5% of the annual precipitation falls in 
Nuristan between the months of August and September. Autumn is the season of the 
lowest water level in the rivers. 

III Vegetation and fauna 

Nuristan is the only region of Afghanistan where there is forest. It is found at several 
levels according to altitude. The level of the evergreen oaks (about 1300-2100 m) gives 
way to conifers (2100-3300 m made up of different species of pines and cedars), then 
come the sub-alpine, alpine and snow-melt zones. The presence of different trees 
depends to a large extent on the degree of humidity and the altitudes indicated here are 
not always restrictive. 

With regards to fauna, attention should be drawn to the large presence of porcupines, 
squirrels (of which the smallest species is found at Ashtiwi, village of this study), short- 
tailed marmots, but also monkeys (macaque), wild pigs, brown and black bears, goitered 
gazelles, wolves and leopards as well as numerous birds. 

I will add the fleas and the "savage, biting dogs", far from being anecdotal since staying 
in Nuristan! 

IV Elements of history 

(a) Origins 

The origin of these Indo-Aryans settled to the south of the Hindu Kush is obscure and 
several hypotheses have been put forward which are difficult to verify, however, it is 
probable that the peopling of this zone is prior to the Greek conquest of the 4^*' and 3^"^ 
centuries BC. 

The population seems to have escaped the Buddhist influence that dominated Afghan 
territory in the 2"^ and 3^^ centuries AD. Quoting K. Jettmar with reference to this: ''om 
thing is certain: the 'Great Religions ' of Buddhism and Hinduism M>ere never thoroughly 
accepted by the mountain tribesmen^ It escaped following the waves of Arabic 
Islamisation of the 9^'^ century. 

In 1398, Tamerlane failed in his conquest of Kafiristan. Kafiristan 'country of infidels', 
was so called by its Muslim neighbours because the inhabitants of these mountains 
always resisted and refused Islam. 

And if King Babur, of the Mogul dynasty, conquered the south of Kafiristan in the 16^'^ 
century, he did not linger there. 



K. Jcdniar "The religions of llie Hindukiish" - vol. 1, The Religions of the Kafirs. Oxford 8l IDII 
publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi. 
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Later in 1717 and 1724, the armies of the Chitrali kings conquered and retook Kafiristan, 
occupied the territory but were not able to estabHsh Islam. 

During the whole 19*^^ century, the Kafirs who were imprisoned by the Afghans were 
reduced to slavery, whilst Kafiristan remained a very isolated region living in quasi-total 
autonomy, cut off from its henotheist religion, the only non-Muslim religion in 
Afghanistan. Its inhabitants were in permanent conflict with the Muslims in the vicinity, 
who drove the Kafirs still further back to the ends of their deep valleys which were 
difficult to access. 

Until 1972, access to Nuristan was forbidden, considered dangerous to all foreigners who 
dared to venture into this zone. 

This history is the origin of the current geographical situation of most Nuristani villages 
from those constructed on the heights, to the houses grouped in one single block, in a 
defensive position. 

In the proximity of Jalalabad, even today some places and villages still have Nuristani 
names, which leaves one to think that Kafiristan, which was called in ancient times 
Bilouristan, extended far south of her current frontiers. 

Some of these valleys were Islamised a long time before the others and their history 
continued separately. 

In spite of these violent conflicts, there was much exchanging and bartering, mainly 
commercial, with the Muslims of the low valleys or those of Badakhshan, neighbour to 
the north. 

Some Kafirs were also captured and given as a present to the King of Afghanistan - 
fierce warriors, they were strongly appreciated in the army! 

(b) Structures of pre-Islamic power 

The pagan country Kafiristan, worshipped the god Mara through numerous statues of 
wood and stone, animal sacrifices, oflferings of food, making and drinking wine by the 
cupful, dancing to the sounds of strange instruments when there were ceremonies in the 
big sacred temples. 

Religious men held much power, but it is very difficult to obtain information on the 
organisation of authority, and the overlapping with the civil courts. If a 'council of wise 
men' existed, where all the important chiefs of the villages sat, the division of roles and 
influence of each one (between religious power and secular power) remains obscure. 
Power and prestige were notably linked to wealth, the possession of much land and many 
animals. 
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(c) 



The Islamisation of Nuristan: The reign of Abdur Rahman 



It was Abdur Rahman - who reigned from 1880 to 1901, who really took Kafiristan into 
Afghan history. This sovereign received unconditional support from the religious 
authorities, and this support would enable him to bring peace to his country, give him a 
semblance of unity, transform the Afghan state and establish there for the first time a 
'real' political and administrative organisation - as much civil as military. It was under 
his reign that Karifistan was Islamised, with force and violence: in the valley of Pushal, 
the most westerly, 1200 families were deported to Kabul. 

''After the conquest, Emir Abdur Rahman assigned the task of conversion and the 
propagation of Islam to a number of Sunni mullahs. Some of them showed compassion 
and sympathy in dealing with the Nwistanis, but others adopted harsh and authoritarian 
measures against those who were reluctant to accept the new religion''. 

''The mullahs were armed with guns and swords and had a security force of ten to twenty 
men:'^^ 



In the other valleys, he took the sons and the daughters of the most important chiefs, to 
teach them Islam and the respect of the central authority 

Most of them returned to their villages of origin after more than twenty years at Court, in 
order to replace the first non-Nuristani mullahs sent by the Emir. 

"The Emir took hostage more than three hundred sons and daughters of the tribal elders 
and well-to-do families, and twenty girls less than twelve years of age were assigned to 
the harem of the Emir 's family and close relatives'' 

"The boys were called Ghulam bacha, literally slave boys, but they were not slaves. They 
were the children of influential tribal elders brought to the Court as an assurance on the 
part of the elders that they would not conspire against the Emir 's authority 

Between them many became "rocabf (which means 'guardians of the king') and they 
occupied important positions in the army. For the first time, this was set up nationally. 
From this date on, the system of"kaotwii" - a kind of conscription - was created: every 
two years it allowed the 'tapping' of young Nuristanis, who left their villages in order to 
go and serve the military troops of the sovereign (for example, 35 young men of the 
Wama-Parun valley had to go together to Kabul every two years). This system remained 
in force until the Soviet invasion in 1979. 



A. Yusuf Nuristani "Emergence of iilaina as political leaders in the Waigal valley", University of 
Arizona, Department of near-eastern studies, 1992. 

For more precise details on the Islamisation of the Wama-Parun valley, see the story that is told in the 
annex. 

A. Y. Nouristani, ibid. 
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Abdul Rahman abolished slavery: he spread a rumour that the Nuristanis were 
descendants of Arabs from Saudi Arabia, in order to avoid forced labour and to facilitate 
their new conversion . He sent mullahs into each Kafiri village, forced the inhabitants to 
cut their long hair, to change their clothes, to destroy traces of pagan cult and to build 
mosques everywhere. ''Each village, according to its size, was given one or two nmllahs 
to teach the new rehgion to the people . . . Theif duty was to open madrassas, or mosque 
schools, for the village children'' Some young Nuristanis left to study Islam in the 
nearby villages, 'feeding' the breeding ground of the mullahs. 

The Islaniisation of Kafiristan, even if it complied with a religious proselytism, had more 
obscure, but no less important and strategic political reasons: breaking free of the central 
Afghan authority, Kafiristan was a possible passage for the Russians towards India - and 
an excuse for the English to enter this zone to counter a possible Russian conquest. All 
the more because the English came to put one of their pretenders on to the throne of 
Chitral, frontier valley to the east of Kafiristan. 

Kafiristan, 'country of infidels', became Nuristan, the 'country of light' and this date was 
the day of national unity for the whole of Afghanistan until the reign of Emir Habibullah 
(the process of Islamisation continued under the authority of Habibullah). Abdur Rahman 
gave Zia Ul Millat Wadin the name 'light of the nation and religion \ 

For the first time also, the public and royal treasury separated, a single currency was 
created. Abdur Rahman established an office of control and verification of public 
accounts, and set up a system of taxation which extended his activities into the provinces. 

The local administration was organised rationally and was under the influence of royal 
authority. Wama, for example, and the whole valley as far as Pamn belonged to the sub- 
district of Kandi and to the district of Ningalam, Kunar province. There, the government 
had much power for justice and arbitration of disputes. 

But this governmental authority was often in the hands of the mullahs who, besides their 
religious teaching roles, held legal power by acting as civil servants of the state. They 
abused their position, mixed roles, spied for the government and extorted money from the 
population under threat of denunciation. 

(d) Intervention of the central authority: the system of Maleks 

Following Islamisation and the 'real' entry of Nuristan into the heart of the Afghan state, 
the government's central authority became visible through the system of 'maleks' : chosen 
by the population with the endorsement of Kabul, the malek is the village man 
responsible for representing the government and for establishing links between the 
villagers and the central authority. A man of influence, capable of speaking Pushto (the 
national language) and of expressing himself clearly, he is not elected but recommended 



Is it lliis which is at the origin of the myth reinvented by tlie Paruni population, told in iJie annex and 
which has been handed down in each village of the valley . . .? 
A. Y. Nouristani, ibid. 
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by his peers. The scheming of Abdur Rahman, in order to ensure the complaisance of 
Nuristan, bore faiit: the young men of the influential lineages, taken as hostages to the 
Court and who came back to their village after twenty years of absence often took this 
role of malek. They are at the heart of the political system, where they play a 
fundamental role, A. Y. Nuristani notes that "in each village the Mullah and the malek 
work in direct co-operation''^^ 

The length of service of the malek is not fixed: he can exercise this fimction until death, 
or only exercise it for some years. 

At Wama for example, there were three maleks at the same time, each one of them 
attached to a mosque. There were also numerous under-maleks' responsible for helping 
the malek, assembling the people, transmitting decisions taken, etc. 

This system coexisted with traditional forms of power - and not always in the most 
peacefiil manner, opposition between religious power and traditional power was 
sometimes violent. Village chiefs and the 'council of the white beards' were present, they 
looked after all current affairs and management of the social ancestral order. Sometimes, 
these two systems superimposed, the malek could at the same time be a strong traditional 
chief In case of serious conflict or of litigation without 'internal solution' in the village, 
there was an appeal to the government by the intervention of the malek. It was also the 
latter who supervised the 'kaoumi' and the collection of taxes. This system was 
maintained until the fall of government in 1978 a year before the Soviet invasion. 

(e) Consequences of the Soviet invasion 

In April, 1978, a communist 'coup d'etat' shook the country. From July 1978, it was the 
beginning of the Muslim insurrection in Nuristan: the burning and the total destmction of 
Ningalam, a village in the Pech valley by Russian bombing, forced the Nuristanis to 
become aware of the extent of the communist presence. Refiasing to surrender, they 
declared holy war in 1979, and were the first to enter into open rebellion against the 
power of Moscow. Nuristan became one of the most active centres of the jihad, all men 
entering the ranks of the mujahideen. Each village had its own commander, under the 
orders of the commanders of the valleys. Moscow, moreover, engaged in a policy of 
destruction of eastern Afghanistan. 

The influence of the Mullahs became much more important from this moment on: 
although they were present before, it then took on a completely diflferent meaning. The 
mutual fighting against an outside enemy in the name of Islam enabled the Nuristanis to 
really adopt this recent religion, to take it into the depths of their daily lives as a 'raison 
d'etre'. The religious authorities structured themselves and acquired legitimacy. The 
mullahs were responsible for 'showing the voice of Islam'. They truly entered the secret 
corridors of power in being recognised and mandated by the population, a position which 
they still hold today.^^ 



A. Y. Nuristan, previously quoted. 

This will be developed a little more in Part II, in tlie chapter on religious organisation. 
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As far as traditional political power is concerned, it organises itself in the same way. If 
informality was often the rule and the shuras dilTicult to identify, the siliialion changed 
with the need to take decisions, combat groups to organise, in short, a social and military 
life which can no longer run on its secular traditions and which the new discipline came 
to overthrow. It is from this date that the shuras were clearly identified. 

(f) The creation of Nuristan province 

The idea for this province seemed to be dormant, and was taken up again by the Soviets 
during the jihad in order to stop the Nuristani rebellion. By a skilful political manoeuvre, 
the government of Barbrak Karmal sent the influential general Sarwoual into the Pushal 
valley (west Nuristan), he was originally from the valley and completely devoted to the 
communists. The wish of Kabul was to 'restore' the resistance, by spreading 
propoganda, by weapons sent en masse, and sowing panic in the ranks of the mujahideen. 
The proposal was to make Pushal the centre of the new province of Nuristan, that the 
communists envisaged creating. 

The affair provoked a big conflict in Nuristan. Finally, in 1985, Sarwoual was disarmed 
and returned to Kabul. The manoeuvre had failed. 

The idea of the province proceeded no further. 

At the end of 1992, a delegation of former mujahideen, coming from all the valleys of 
Nuristan, returned to Kabul to re-launch the idea of a province close to Rabbani's 
government. A provincial centre was chosen (Parun, for reasons of security, and because 
it is central), a governor was also chosen and the province was divided into six districts, 
each with someone in charge. In 1993, a big meeting took place at Paam, reassembling 
the ex-commanders, the 'white beards' of the shuras and some members of the Kabul 
government. Thirty-two sectors were defined (education, health, etc.) and the people 
responsible for these selected. Those who returned to Kabul looked for funds. The 
construction of the governor's house began near Paski (first village of Parun). The arrival 
of the Taliban and the taking of Kabul interrupted this process, which is today in 'status- 
quo'. 

(g) Current political situation 

When the Taliban took power, some negotiations were held between them and the 
Nuristanis. For example, a big shura reunited the influential members of the whole of the 
Wama-Parun valley, in order to decide what attitude would be adopted faced with these 
new political authorities. 

The Nuristanis took the side of neutrality: refusing to relinquish their arms - demanded 
everywhere else in the country - they recognised Taliban power but on condition that this 
remained far from the everyday life of Nuristan. 
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A Taliban council was, for example, installed at Kordar, in the Piishtoon zone, 'frontier' 
between the Wama-Parun valley and Kunar. It was the nearest Taliban post for this part 
of Nuristan, none of them being present inside the valleys. But this recognition is much 
more an agreement in principle, in order to continue to live 'peacefully'. And one could 
almost speak of a council of 'false Taliban': the etiquette is there, the black turbans also, 
but the political members have not really changed, they have just turned 'to the right 
side'. Moreover, the Taliban, true or false, do not enter the valleys, which remain in 
their isolation and retain their political independence. 

I am not going to attempt a political analysis of the local situation here, it is too 
complicated, too changeable to set out in a few lines and which, moreover, is not the 
same in the whole of Nuristan (for example, the presence of hostile anti-Talibs this 
summer provoked conflicts and combat to the east, in the Kamdesh valley, even though 
in the autumn, the absence of the big chiefs of Wama on the Panjshir side, let it be 
supposed there was nothing beyond the strict neutrality pleaded). 

V The population 

The Nuristanis do not make up a homogenous ethnic group, but rather a human 
heterogeneous ensemble, very much in contrast with the neighbouring groups. The 
precise origins of the population of these valleys are not known with certainty but they 
each have some linguistic and cultural characteristics that exist together on a very small 
scale. 

There are four different languages in Nuristan: Kati, Prasun, Ashkun and Weygali, 
divided into five linguistic zones (Kati being divided into two distinct zones). These four 
languages all belong to a clearly identified linguistic group, those of the Kafir languages 
(said also to be Nuristani). But if their origin is mutual, today they have little in common 
and the different groups do not understand each other - for communication they use one 
or the other of the two national languages. 

Nuristan is surrounded to the north by Tajik zones where Persian is the spoken language 
and to the south by zones where Pushto dominates. Nuristani men usually speak one of 
these two languages, sometimes both, in order to communicate with the outside world - 
and between villages inside Nuristan! As far as women are concerned, if some of them 
master one or the other of these languages, they are rare and most often speak only the 
language used in their linguistic zone. 

I will not expand on the question of knowing whether the Nuristanis form an ethnic 
group. Observing in turn the geographical, religious aspects (moreover, one has very 
little information on pre-Islamic customs), social organisation, sexual division of work, 
economic practices, it appears difficult to answer clearly the arguments in favour of this 
ethnic homogeneity finding their counterpart in favour of heterogeneity. I will be content 
to quote G. Fussman:^^ 



G. Fussman, Kafirislan/Nuristan, les avatars dc la definition d'une eQinie, in "le ftiit elhniquc en Iran et 
en Afghanistan", J. P. Digard, ed. CNRS, Paris, 1988, p.55 to 64. 
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'"Kafiristan of the 20^^ century was at the centre of cultural areas of which some 
corresponded to its boundaries, others involved only some valleys, others extended 
beyond the neighbouring countries. None of these areas were accurately recovered. 
Also one can ask if the Kafirs, who could not be aware of belonging to a same linguistic 
or political community, were aware of belonging to a religious, cultural and economic 
community? With the establishment of the Durand line and the Afghan conquest, for the 
first time the ex-Kafirs had a political past which they knew was common and specific to 
them (the conquest), and a name applying not to them alone but to all of them 
(Nuristanis). For the first time they made up a single administrative district; they were 
subjected to some identical measures and more often specific (introduction of mullahs, 
unpaid labour, etc.). Thus was created, on a historical and political basis, a beginning of 
ethnic awareness'' 
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THE WAMA-PARUN VALLEY, AREA OF STUDY 



INTRODUCTION TO THE VALLEY 



® Geography 



Western side of central Nuristan, the Wama-Pamn valley stretches for about 40 
kilometres, between an altitude of 1600 and 2900 m.^^ It is actually made up of three very 



distinct valleys:^"^ those of Wama, Kantiwa and Parun. I will not linger over the 
distinction between these three valleys, which is at one and the same time geographical 
(our guides indicated the precise markers at the beginning and end of the valley - a big 
rock, a trickle of water, etc.), historical (certain borders were mapped out after the war - 
at a battle site, etc.), and which also has ethnic foundations (see paragraph d)). 



The first, that of Wama, is an 
extension of the wide Pech valley 
(which begins after Chagasarai in 
a westerly direction). It is 
enclosed, straight and deep and 
reaches an altitude of between 
1650 and 2300m. With a length 
of 15-18 kilometres between 
Archanou and Bouni,^"^ it can be 
walked in 5-6 (Nuristani) hours! 

There are 7 villages in this valley 
which are, from south to north 
Paonce, Akataban and Bouni on 
the left bank (where the road 
passes), Islamabad, Pasao, Wama 
and Kamgal on the right bank. 
Waou and Maragal, simple 
collections of houses and 
bandas ' that are only used in the 
summer, should be pointed out. 
The villages are situated in the 
evergreen oak forest, at Bouni 
the first conifers begin to appear. 

Wama valley taken from the 
old village and looking towards the 
south and the Pech vallev 




^" After my estimates, I was equipped vvitli aii altimeter! 
See attached map 
Personal estimate 

Stone and wood huts tliat serve as shelters to the shepherds in summer, in the high pastures. Tliis word is 
also used for tlie sheds where tlie animals are brought in winter, not far from the villages. 
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Only two villages, Islamabad and Pasao, are built on the banks of the river, all the others 
are very high up, clinging to the side of the mountain. 




i 

The Kantiwa valley opens out one hour's walk from Bouni, on the right bank, in a fork 
called 'Doo Aba\ the meeting place of the two rivers. A high valley tributary, it is 
oriented south-east/north-west. Not having travelled through there, I cannot describe it, 
although it is more than a secondary valley. 

Two villages populated by Weygalis are found at this junction, Kusht, then further away, 
Chatras. The latter is found in the middle of the pines and cedars. 

This fork also marks the beginning of the Parun valley, a direct prolongation of the 
Wama valley and oriented north/south. This large glaciated valley, at its northern 
extremity, leads into the valleys of Bargaimatal (east Nuristan) and Minjan 
(Badakhshan), by some mountain passes at more than 4600 metres. 




View of the bottom of the Parun valley which opens out into the Bargaimatal and Minjan valleys. One can 
see the 'bandas ' of Chitwi village on the right (view facing north). 
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Six villages are located along the mountain stream: Paski at 2500m (the most southerly, 
four to five hours walk from Chatras); Susum, Kushtaki; Diwa; Prontz at 2700m; Ashtiwi 
at 2900m. Between Kushtake and Diwa, the forest gradually disappears, bushes and 
stones dominate the landscape. The flat bottom of the valley facilitates communication 
and it takes less than three hours to walk the twelve to fifteen kilometres of the valley 
(between Paski and Ashtiwi). 




® 



Access to the valley - an enclave 



To say that the valley is without access is a euphemism. Since November 1995, only 
Islamabad and Pasao are accessible by a road suitable for motor vehicles. And speaking 
of the road brings some humour . . . how can one describe this track of stones blasted by 
dynamite out of the rockface? An impressive collection of stones and rocks, flattened out 
on solid ground as well as on the steep slopes, and at the bridges made of two beams 
where the 4 x 4 plays tightrope walker (when one cannot wade across!), crawling along, 
swinging violently to and fro at the record speed of eight kilometres an hour. For 
example, between Kordar, first village of Nuristan, and Pasao, it takes more than one and 
a half hours to travel the distance of twelve kilometres. 

After Pasao, the road is negotiable for about ten kilometres and almost reaches the base 
of Bouni hill. It is still being constructed and this MADERA project should take it as far 
as Ashtiwi in two or three years. This "vein of life"^^^ passes far from the first villages of 
the valley, constaicted on the heights, that one reaches only after several hours walking 
on the steep footpaths. Only the villages of Parun will see it cross the inhabited zones. 

®. Po pulation and languages 

The Wama-Parun valley crosses three of the four Nuristani linguistic zones: 

- that of Ashkun, language spoken at Wama 

- that of Weygali, spoken at Kusht and Chatras 

- that of Paruni, spoken at Parun 

One could even add a fourth language, Kati, that of Kantiwa, which makes up part of the 
valley but not of this study. 

The population is from very different origins, and is recognised as belonging to clearly 
separate groups. Therefore, in this valley one is faced with three groups, historically, 
culturally and identifiably made up in three distinct entities. 

I will come back later to the characteristics of the Ashkuns and the Prasuns, the two 
groups concerned by this work. 



® Demography of the valley 

In the valley, there are seven villages at Wama (I consider here the old village as a single 
demographic entity), six villages at Parun and the two villages of Kusht and Chatras. 



I will come back to (liis in Part Three - Village Organisations - on the construction of the road. 
These are tlie very words of a Pariuii. 
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The table below shows the demographic composition. It is a rough estimate, because I 
have not taken a census in the whole valleys (moreover, we realised that the people had a 
very good idea of the number of families and inhabitants in each village). 





Name of Village 


No. of nuclear families 


WAMA 


Old village 


230 


Apez - Islamabad 


50 


Pasao 


100 


Paonce 


45 


Akataban 


60 


Kamgal 


40 


Bouni 


65 


Total 




590 


KUSHT AND CHATRAS 




170 




Paski 


200 


Susum 


40 


Kushtaki 


80 


Diwa 


90 


Prontz 


75 


Ashtiwi 


150 


Total 




635 



Counting an average of five persons per nuclear family (which proved to be the case at 
the time of our census), one can estimate a total population of around 7000 people for the 
whole of the fifteen villages in the valley. 



II DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

This short chapter is only a brief introduction to the agrarian and economic system in 
force in the Wama-Parun valley; I leave it to C. Fleury to expand on this: it was his 
subject of study. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry are the two main activities in the valley which have 
economic potential resting on these agro-pastoral dynamics. Self-production is 
dominant: we find ourselves face to face with a system of self-subsistence, thus defined: 

''Self-subsistence characterises the economy of a group which produces the essentials 
which are necessary to it: But this does not mean that they do not engage in bartering. '"'^^ 



^ We tried to carry out an accurate census of the villagers of Apez, Pasao and of the old village, vvitli tlie 
following criteria: age of head of family, number of persons in tlie home - sex, age and matrimonial state - 
number of animals with details - a survey which in spite of its inaccuracies, is interesting. 

C6dric Fleuiy, dissertation of DESS *Developpement Agricole', available for consultation at MADERA 
offices and the lEDES library. 

J. P. Colleyn 'Elements d*antliropologie sociale et culturelles', 6d. de rUniversit(5 de Bnixelles, 1988. 
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(a) THE ACTIVITIES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 



(i) Cultivation 




I 

Wheat in the Parun valley 



Agricultural production is mainly food crops. The principal crops are maize and wheat. 
There is also barley and millet, traditional crops before Islamisation, but gradually they 
were replaced by maize, which has a higher yield and gives a better tasting 'bread' 
(bread being the staple of Nuristani food). 

K. Jettman wrote, with reference to the Parun valley ''here, too, maize is expanding 
(replacing) in relation to millet. Formerly there was hardly enough grain until the next 
harvest. The higher yield of maize is therefore more than welcome. "^^'^ 

One also finds different varieties of beans (kusu, jukusu, mangukusu ). Moreover, this is 
the only produce sometimes deliberately grown for sale by the villagers - who will then 
cultivate a little more than their needs. 



K. Jettman already quoted. 
^" Phonetic translation of Wamai names. 
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Besides this dominant produce, the following are also cultivated: 

- several kinds of marrow (kadt^) and pumpkins, cultivated in the borders of 
parcels of land; 

- some potatoes in a marginal way; 

- a few tomatoes. 

There are a variety of agrarian sites along the valley, mainly tied to the change in 
altitude (which has some climatic consequences that react on the possibilities of 
cultivation, on the natural resources present, etc.). 

All cultivation is irrigated cultivation - there is no rainfed cultivation, even though 
some ground receives more water than others. 

~-> at Wania the arable land is arranged in terraces on the two slopes of the 
mountain, over a wide area. The parcels of land are small and each cultivable metre (or 
half square metre!) is used - within the limits of possible irrigation, one of the main 
limiting factors. The geography of the valley, very straight and enclosed, to the steep 
slopes, allows no other method of cuhivation. 

Quoting E. Thornton (the oldest source of information on Nuristan) who wrote in 1844 
'"(he country is criss-crossed by innumerable torrents and rivers, but these fail to make it 
productive because of a lack of arable land: however, no possible place that can be 
worked is neglected and terraces are made on the sides of the hills in order to make 
enough space for the growing of crops''!^^ 

The average altitude (1600 m) allows two seasons of cultivation per year on some land 
(that which is neither too high nor too shady, and adequately irrigated): first, a season of 
winter wheat, followed by maize/beans (more seldom millet). One finds also (rarely) a 
first season of winter barley, also followed by maize/beans. 



Ed. Thornton ' A Gazetteer of the countries adjacent to India on tlie North-Wesl inckiding Sindc, 
Afghanistan, Belootchistan, Uie Punjab and tlie Neighbouring States", ed. Wm.H. Allen and Co. London, 
1844 
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View of the lowest terraces at Wama, near the river. One can make out the village ofApez and the road 
just above the terraces 

at Kusht and Chatras, also situated on the steep slopes, cultivation is laid out in 
terraces and have similar characteristics to those at Wama. 




at Parun on the other 
hand, the widening of the 
valley allows cuhivation of 
'big' fields on the banks of 
the river. But the cultivated 
area is reduced and very 
concentrated, owing to the 
extreme dryness of the slopes 
close to the village. 



The high altitudes of these 
villages (up to 2900 m) carry 
big agricultural constraints: 
the snow, sometimes present 
at the time of sowing, arrives 
one year out of two before 
the harvest. 

View of the Paski, area at the 
bottom of the valley. The photo 
was taken from the heights of the 
old village in an easterly direction. 
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Arrival at Chitwi. One can see the fields in and around the village, and the stones on the flank of the 
uncultivated mountains. 




Arrival at Prontz, the fields before the village. 
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(ii) Other produce 



Concerning orchard produce - most of the trees are very, very old, but some have been 
planted recently by the villagers ~ one can find: 

a large presence of walnuts, all over the valley. It is the only tree, together with 
the hazel tree, of which the fruits are consumed at high altitude (the little apples of 
Prontz are not edible, perhaps simply because of their variety?). The walnuts are 
sometimes sold if there is a large harvest, and so are a source of revenue. 

at Wama, some mulberries, pomegranates, vines (which before Islamisation were 
developed for the production of wine, no longer produced) and jujubiers. These 
fruits were found for the most part in Hindrkmi, the sacred garden of the Kafir 
god Hindr. There also exists, in a marginal way, some apricot and crab apple 
trees, undoubtedly introduced a long time ago: "besides grapes, there are walnuts, 
apples, almonds, apricots and mulberries". "^"^ 

(iii) Means of production 

The work on the land is mainly - indeed exclusively - carried out by the women, as a 
role of the very clear sexual division of work on which we will have the opportunity to 
return later. 

This agricultural work is exclusively manual at Wama and is done with the aid of small 
sets of tools: 

the work is done with a long wooden pole, the 'qiiirao extended at the end by a 
piece of iron in a V, and handled by two women: one plunges the pole into the 
ground, whilst the other facing her, pulls on a cord fixed to the pole, thus enabling 
her to drive it into the ground. 

In a marginal way at Kusht and Chatras, and in the whole Parun valley, the size of the 
fields enables tilling with a light plough. This is carried out by the men in several ways 
(a light plough led by a pair of oxen and a man, a light plough with one ox led by two 
men or a light plough with one ox led by a single man"^^). 

The other work of weeding, harvesting cereals, gathering crops, hay, etc. is carried out 
with small curved sickles. 

Irrigation is undertaken exclusively by women and usually with the bare hands, or with 
the help of a 'quisha' at Wama, and an 'awak' in the Parun valley. 



E. Thornton, already quoted. 
Phonetic translation - see photo. 

An exception, recently invented by a Paruni man - see photo. 
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A Paruni awak 



(iv) Role of agricultural production 

All these activities have one main objective - that of self-subsistence - it should be 
noted that the population is still not self-sufficient in cereals. 

With the exception of the red kidney bean and sometimes nuts, sold to outside traders 
who come to look for them in the villages, no other produce is sold outside - they 
sometimes sell within the village, between inhabitants (for example, sale of some 'seers' 
of maize in order to earn a little money, to a neighbour who has none). 

(v) " Wild" produce 
- Morels - 

Morels provide a potential monetary resource, these mushrooms are kept exclusively for 
sale - which is very lucrative! One only finds them at the bottom of the valley at Wama, 
Kusht and Chatras. They grow in the conifer forests at the level of fir and spruce trees. 
But their collection is still fairly marginal: they are difficult to find and gathering 
demands a large availability. They appear in April-May, at a time when animal 
husbandry requires much work and the men do not have much free time. At Wama, some 
organise themselves into groups for collection and thus optimise the profits. 

- Cumin - 

Cumin is harvested at Wama, and is subsequently sold in the village bazaar by the reapers 
(or exchanged for produce of daily consumption). 
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(b) PASTORAL ACTIVITIES 



Animal husbandry is a domain exclusive to men. 

It has a very important economic role, but also as a social asset leading to prestige 
and symbolic capital. 

Just a remark, on the consequences of the jihad, which has considerably reduced the 
number of livestock in the valley. Not only were the herds reduced because of the large 
mobilisation of men to the fighting with the result that few were available for animal 
husbandry, but also because of the financial resources offered by the animals (used in 
order to buy weapons, to feed the Mujahideen, to pay for displacement and activities of 
war, etc.). And finally, because of the presence of those who returned to the valley for 
protection, it was necessary to feed them and sometimes the herds were shared (with a 
brother returning at this time and reclaiming his due, etc.). 

Animal husbandry mainly concerns goats. However, amongst the livestock one also 
finds cattle (notably in the Parun valley where the landscape is more favourable to cows 
and especially the meadows, which ensure winter feeding by hay making. The absence 
of evergreen oaks in the Parun valley is a limiting factor to goat breeding: these trees 
provide the essentials of winter feed). Once more, a quotation of K. Jettmar shows its 
age: ''Scheibe in 1937 mentions that homed cattle prevail in areas situated higher than 
the belt of the evergreen holly-oak forest. This is certainly true for Prasun. Sheep are 
unimportant and it is the same with goats'\ 

There are a few sheep also, appreciated for their wool and their meat. 

The presence of donkeys in the whole valley should also be noted (but mainly at Parun), 
they are very important for transport. There are also some horses, especially at Parun (for 
the same reasons as cows). There is only one horse at Wama, that of our host, headman 
of the village. 

There are poultry in all the villages with hens and cockerels running free. They are eaten 
at meals between neighbours or with guests (with a preference for the very hard old 
cockerels . . .!) Eggs are rarely eaten, especially in summer when they are kept to 
produce chicks. I never saw any sign of a henhouse! 

The system of animal husbandry is extensive, with summer transhumance. In 

winter, spring and autumn, the animals are found close to the villages, at night they are 
kept in the 'bandas^^^ and they graze all day around the village or they are fed in the 
cowsheds when everything is covered in snow. In summer (between June and 
September-October) the animals are taken to high summer pastures and the villagers have 
set up a system to organise the transhumance of the herds, the 'palawoui \ that we will be 
studying later on. 



Term which means cowshed/byre in the Pushto language. 
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Role of animal hiishandry 



Essential to the Nuristani economy, animal husbandry has four main runctions: 

it is part of the system of subsistence farming providing the basic milk products 
in food (notably in Parun where 'kront\ a kind of fermented and bitter yoghurt, makes up 
one of the main consumable products). It also provides meat, rarely eaten except when 
there are guests and ritual feasts (births, marriages, gifts of food in order to acquire 
prestige, etc.). 

it represents a means of exchange whether it is in kind, or monetary (sale of 
animals, which then provide some savings that can be liquidated at any time). This 
enables the acquisition of products manufactured outside the village (metal kitchen 
utensils, etc.) construction of a house (e.g. a goat given for each wall built), or obtaining 
surplus cereal in case of insufficient yield, etc. 

it enables the men to marry: matrimonial compensation"*^, existing in the whole 
valley, is paid in livestock. Traditionally, at Wama, it 'costs' 120 goats and 20 cows to 
marry a woman; 

but this number is lower in practice - around 60 to 80 goats, it depends on agreement 
between families. It can also be higher. 

it enables cottage industries to function thanks to the utilisation of skins, wool 
and hair: manufacture of baskets, carpets, blankets, rope, clothes and also 'leather' 
furniture. 

Whole goat skins or 'mushks'^^ are used for preservation: one puts cereal, flour, oil 
derived from milk products, the milk products themselves, inside them. The nmshks also 
serve as churns: the men put a little milk inside, grab the feet and shake the skin 
vigorously for several hours. They are also used to care for the sick and seriously injured 
who are completely covered with a fresh skin that they must keep on for several days. 

Animal husbandly as social capital: even today, and owing to the historic roots of this 
phenomenon, the prestige of a man increases with the number of animals he owns. A 
large herd enables its owner to butcher an animal for any occasion (to welcome guests, 
when there is a feast, etc.) and even 'without reason' (a gift of meat to the family, 
neighbours, etc.) thus enabling him to show his wealth and to acquire the respect of the 
other villagers. 

In Kafiristan, this component was essential, as S. Jones shows: ''hi Kafiri society a head 
without horns is synonymous with weakness. The horns of a goat are associated with 
wealth; a man who has many goats is rich; he can give feasts and obtain ranking. A man 



Matrimonial compensation - when tlie man's family *pays' the woman's family (as opposed to 'dowi-y' 
when it is tlie woman's family who pay). 

It is tlie skin of tlie whole goat dried, wliich is turned inside out and of which one sews the openings to 
make a kind of bag. 
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who has given many feasts can have the symbol of goat horns carved in front of his 
house. Horns, wealth and prestige are directly linked in Kqfiri social thinking '"^^ 

On the other hand, a man can use his animals as a source of finance in order to go to 
Mecca and make his pilgrimage there. Becoming Haji^^ he ensures the recognition and 
respect of the other members of the community. 

(c) SMALL SCALE CRAFT AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 

(i) Cottage Industry 

The cottage industry also comes into the system of self-production: it supplies the 
population with the goods necessary to everyday living. There is hardly any outside 
trading and very little effort is made to look for outlets, other than inside the village. 
The products exchanged or sold are often only made at the special request of the buyer 
and almost all the craft products used are of Nuristani manufacture. Parun for example, 
is a centre reputed in the whole valley for the manufacture of small stools and some 
wooden kitchen utensils: the inhabitants of Wama take advantage of their journeys to 
Parun to bring back wooden spoons, funnels, etc. But very often, when their journey is 
short, they leave empty-handed, the Paruni craftsmen rarely having 'finished products' 
available for sale. In Parun, one also finds coats 'gandai\ trousers and carpets of 
coloured sheep's wool much finer than elsewhere in the valley. 

Kusht and Chatras are recognised for the quality of their woollen pullovers, incredibly 
tight, knitted exclusively by the men (the *best' between them learning this technique 
outside the valley, during the jihad). Traditional carpets (in coarse goat hair), clothes 
(Nuristani trousers also in goat hair), baskets (used for transportation of cereals, fruits, 
manure) or some dolls are usually made inside each home for personal use. They are the 
work of the women during the winter months. 

Traditionally, the cottage industry is the 'domain resei^ed' for an inferior social category 
and very separate in Nuristani society in which it is necessary to distinguish between the 
baris - carpenters, and the shiwalas -- blacksmiths. 

At Wama, the crafting of wood (stools, beds, tables) is specifically the work of the baris, 
it is bought by the other villagers and the social distinction between the two categories of 
population (bari/non-bari) is very clear and relevant. Only baskets are made at home. 

Although at Parun, beds and the kitchen utensils are often 'self-produced' inside each 
family and the identification between the baris and the rest of the population is not very 
clear. 



S. Jones "Men of influence in Nuristan, a study of social control and dispute settlement in Waigal valley, 
Afghanistan", Seminar Press, London and New York, 1974. 
Pilgrim. 
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Purchases are made almost exclusively by bartering: four small stools, a charpoy or the 
wall of a house exchanged against a goat, a big wooden spoon pays for its contents in oil. 
When one asks the prices, these are moreover, given in goods. 

There is currently an evolution in the cottage industry, notably as far as iron tools are 
concerned that are now rarely made: it is cheaper to buy them in the bazaars of the Pech 
valley than to make them in the village (and this because of a dire shortage of iron). 
Thus, the only activities of the blacksmith, have become the sharpening of tools, repairs 
(with iron regenerated from old tools) and rarely 'real' manufacture. 

A similar evolution has taken place for dishes used in the kitchen or for the manufacture 
of milk products, which are less and less in wood and more and more in aluminium. This 
is much more visible in Wama than in Parun. What role will the road play here? 

(ii) Village Bazaars 

Bazaars have existed in most of the villages since the 1970s \ Before this, travelling 
merchants crossed the valleys with their donkeys in order to sell their products. They 
took advantage of their exclusivity and of the low worth attributed by the Nuristanis to 
their craftsmen, in order to ask for high prices. 

Currently, there are usually from one to three or four bazaars according to the size of the 
village. They consist of small rooms, dark and cluttered in which one finds tea, sugar, 
salt, oil, matches, etc. (the most frequently bought products); but also rice, kerosene, oil 
lamps, soap, shampoo, plastic shoes, cloth, etc. 

They are private (with the exception of some community shops at the top of the valley 
which will be the subject of the third part of this work and which I will not tackle here), 
and there are two types of owner: 

a man whose family has lived in the village for generations, who possesses some 
land and animals, who has a long history in the local social system and who has 
invested his own money in order to buy the first stock. 

a man from outside the village, usually a Pushtoon trader from the Pech valley, 
who has not settled there and only opens his shop some months each year, 
between spring and autumn. 

Except at Wama, which is accessible to cars, transport is made by donkey and owners go 
down to stock up in the bazaars of the Pech valley, sometimes even in Jalalabad. 

The purchases from the village bazaar are usually paid for by swapping. The 
monetisation which exists is weak and involves small sums which are payable 



Bed made with four wooden legs and strung witli goat's tendon. 

Edelberg & Jones note tliat from 1948 such a shop existed at Keshtagrom, and from 1968 al Kamdesh, in 
die Basligal valley. 
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immediately. The most commonly used is credit: the merchant notes the amount due by 
the purchaser and the total of the purchases is only settled at the end of the summer at the 
time of harvest and the bringing down of the animals. The price to pay is converted into 
a number of goats, or into seers^"^ of maize or wheat. 

It is also possible to buy by immediate exchange e.g. some cereals against a pair of shoes, 
butter or kront against sugar or tea. The equivalents are known by everyone but 
bargaining exists and sometimes involves lively discussions. On the other hand, the 
value of a goat varies according to season. 

Swapping also allows the circulation of commodities between the villagers - especially 
of cereals swapped in the bazaar and thus available for sale. In the event of an 
insufficiency of cereals, a situation in which several families find themselves each year, 
they can buy the basic produce (maize, etc) which they lack, in the bazaar. 

The sale price increases from village to village according to altitude (transportation being 
arduous). If the prices are very high, higher up in the valley, the inhabitants will 
nevertheless provide the goods in cases of need (shortage of tea or sugar, etc.). 
There also exists some 'strategies of diversion'; men who go down to the Pech valley for 
such and such a reason (or who are only passing through) will themselves take in supplies 
as soon as they have the opportunity. Others contribute to paying for the journey by 
donkey and one of them goes especially to get the supplies in the town. 

One hamper for the merchandise, the mushrooms and the nuts: they are swapped by the 
villagers in exchange for seasonal edible produce, then resold at a much higher price (the 
merchants sell them for more than the value of the products exchanged) in Jalalabad or 
Peshawar. 

(d) THE MINES 

They exist throughout the valley, exploited in various ways (intensive and regular, or 
occasional) and with different rules (private, owned by the whole village, etc.). But the 
inhabitants of the valley place little importance on the resources they can offer and work 
in the mines when they have time or when a member of their family can look after the 
herd (on the other hand, the exploitation of mines requires a strong financial investment 
which does not allow some owners to develop them). 

The most exploited mines (the most numerous?) are found in the region of Kushtaki. 
Dynamite is used a lot and comes from the Pech valley, provided by merchants against 
the stones which will be extracted. These same merchants also provide the workers (who 
pass several weeks in the mine) with tea, sugar and necessary cereals, as well as 
hammers, shovels and pickaxes if needed. 



The *seer', a unit of measurement, which normally corresponds to 7 kg. (but sometimes 5 according to a 
system too complicated to be explained in tliis chapter!). 
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There are several arrangements for selling stones, whether by prior agreement with 
merchants against essential commodities, or by the direct sale of stones to those same 
merchants on the lookout for them in the valley. 

The organisation of work inside the mine is precise, each one has his role and knows his 
entitlement at the moment of sale: four parts to the one who provides the dynamite or the 
pneumatic drill, two parts to the cook, one part to each of the workers, etc. 

In the Wama valley, it appears that only two private mines have been exploited (they 
belong to the Dar on the land on which they are situated). 

It is not easy to identify who (member of family, village, person from outside the valley, 
etc.) can come to work in these mines and who effectively works there. 

Ill PRESENCE OF FOREIGN AID IN THE VALLEY 

There are three foreign organisations present between Wama and Parun - I hesitate to say 
four, not having really identified a probable association of Saudi Arabia financing the 
Paski mosque. 

I will mention: 

Japan Afghan Medical Service, a Japanese organisation responsible for the Wama 
medical clinic, also involved in the construction of a power station in the same 
area. 

Afghan Red Cross, responsible for the Paski medical clinic which provisionally 
operated soap making in the village at the beginning of 1997 (I will discuss this in 
the third part of this study). 

The third is MADERA which I will not spend time on here. 

Japan Afghan Medical Service : the medical clinic of Wama 

It was Issa Wardak, a MADERA employee originating from a village in Wama, who 
inl991 took steps to try to 'obtain' a medical clinic. Living in Peshawar, he had several 
'influential' friends and in this way, he met the administrative director of Japan Afghan 
Medical Service. 

Issa was, moreover, 'delegated' by the village shura of Wama, that is to say charged by 
them to carry out some research concerning possible foreign assistance in various fields 
(health, agriculture, etc.). 

He met the Japanese who came to Wama to 'evaluate the real needs'^^ . The road did not 
go as far as Wama at this time (the first section started only five months before and 



Meeting with Issa Wardak concerning tlie medical clinic. 
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hardly went further than Gulsalak). The village was only accessible by donkey, on 
horseback or on foot. 

After some years and some negotiation with the Wamai' shura, the Japanese NGO agreed 
to finance the doctors (salaries) and medicines on condition that the village (without 
financial participation of the NGO) provide them with a building of five rooms that must 
be available six months after the meeting. 

There was a meeting between the shura and Issa and he finally decided that the buildings 
which had just been constructed for the MADERA veterinary clinic (which were built on 
land belonging to him) should be made available to the doctors, and he began to construct 
new buildings for MADERA with his own money (which, in fact, he did, according to 
my information). 

It was in April 1994 that the clinic began to fianction. The personnel (doctor, nurse, 
pharmacist) are Afghan (and come from outside except for the choM^kidar) and are 
replaced each month (i.e. in theory, the reality being the frequent absence of the doctors 
several weeks in a row). The clinic possesses medicines, several treatment rooms and 
some living accommodation for the personnel. It is used, but encounters much resistance 
from the population. Every time I met women for the first time, they spoke to me about 
their health problems, asking me to care for them. I replied by speaking to them of the 
clinic, which set off 'pulled faces' and raising of the shoulders. How many times have I 
seen children, people suffering and seriously ill yet still refusing to go to the clinic? 
The behaviour of the staff is perhaps a reason: they bathe in the river in shorts, too close 
to the village. Their frequent absences, often prolonged, are not going to give a feeling of 
credibility to the villagers and the fact that the doctor and nurse change so frequently 
does not promote trust. But the lack of information and health education of the villagers 
is still a problem: when one medicine is prescribed for a week and an improvement is felt 
after two days, the sick person stops the treatment, then accuses the doctor of 
incompetence in the event of relapse. 

The Wama hydrO'electric power station 

It was an idea of the Japanese NGO (under pressure from Issa and the shura'i^) who 
wanted to install electricity to the medical clinic. The construction of the building started 
in April 1995. The engineer, the masons and the carpenters, came from outside as well as 
all the materials, being paid for by Japan Afghan Medical Service. Forty men of Wama 
worked on this project, paid at half the normal salary: as compensation, the village could 
benefit from the surplus of electricity. 

The building and part of the channel were finished in five months, then the work stopped. 
It seems that this was due to a lack of funds of the NGO. A storm then destroyed the 
water intake. 

The villagers suggested finishing the construction, by financing it themselves thanks to a 
chanda (it was missing the vertical channel necessary for the water to run onto the 
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generator, and cement lining on the main channel). According to my information^^, the 
Japanese have always refused this proposal: undoubtedly in order to stop the villagers re- 
appropriating the power station and thus benefiting from the electricity outside the 
control of the NGO - would the clinic suffer because of it? Japan Afghan Medical 
Service would even threaten to stop medical activities if the village interfered with the 
power station. 

I do not put too much emphasis on this story. I do not have sufficient verifiable data and 
information from the two parties in order to be able to discuss it. I know only that 
negotiations have recommenced, that a Japanese delegation came to Wama last 
September and it is not impossible that the work will recommence. 

Afghan Red Cross: the Paski medical clinic 

The clinic was created thanks to a man, Nurullah - of whom I will have the opportunity 
to speak again regarding some village organisations of Paski, in which he played a big 
role. 

The story begins when Mir Alam, chief of the shura of Paski, was chosen by the 
government to be responsible for religious affairs for Nuristan (it was after the jihad, 
under the Rabbani government). Mir Alam did not want to travel around and sent 
Nurullah in his place to Jalalabad to complete the formalities. 

Nurullah ''wants to do something for Paruri'^^ . He addressed himself to different 
ministries (I won't outline here his numerous adventures) and ended up, sent by the 
government, at the offices of the Red Crescent. After many stages, Nurullah was chosen 
as the first representative of this federation for Nuristan. A senior person came to Paski a 
short time later, as observer, and he decided that the medical clinic was ''the fust need of 
the village 

In 'Hamal 1375' , the doctors arrived, they started work in a big house (five rooms) 
which had been provisionally lent, free of charge, by the brother of Nurullah (engaged, 
moreover, as administrative director!). 

Nurullah is responsible for the clinic, paid by Red Crescent and he himself chose the staff 
other than the medical staff. 

The shura, for their part, made available to the Red Crescent some common land at the 
entrance to the village (at Mandi, a group of houses some hundreds of metres from the 
main village) for the constmction of specific buildings, which begin in 1376^^ in the 
month of Saratan. Only the wood was given by the village (the felling was paid for by 



It was Issa who told me tliis story and his words have been corroborated by other villagers, for example 
tlie principai chiefs of Gutsudar. 
They are his own words, at tlie time of an informal meeting concerning the history of the medical clinic. 
See calendar in tlie Appendix. 
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the Federation who also paid for the rest of the necessary materials and all the salaries of 
the workers, who all come from Farachkan). The building is immense, very impressive 
in such a place, with two storeys, vast rooms illuminated by very large wooden framed 
windows, some sanitary fittings, electricity, walls of earth smooth down with lime, a 
proper, wide wooden staircase, door handles in gilded brass. This new clinic was almost 
finished in September at the time of my last visit to Parun. It was foreseen that a woman 
doctor would come to practice there. 
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PART TWO 



SOCIO-POLITICAL 
ORGANISATION 
IN THE WAMA-PARUN VALLEY 
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INTRODUCTION 



In order to study the political structure, the cultural foundation of the population of the 
Wama-Parun valley, its anchorage and its recent religious changes - the understanding of 
its social organisation is absolutely necessary before tackling the question of village 
organisations. A totally social phenomenon, according to the concept of M. Mauss, these 
enter into a social, economic and human global context which highlight the study of their 
functioning, of their stakes and of their possibilities. 

Nuristani society is a segmented society, and to take the conceptualisation of Durkheim, 
a very good example of a human group maintaining bonds of mechanical solidarity. It 
is a society of few, without writing, and where tradition is transmitted orally. Between 
them, its members have some ties of similarity - weak division of work - which are at the 
root of this mechanical solidarity. There exist, however, important interdependent 
relationships between individuals - exchanges, bonds of complementarity of which the 
study enriches this rather old notion. I add here one sizeable exception, that of the artisan 
group (bari and shiwala), a 'caste' very separate and clearly distinguishable. 

Kinship organises this society: belonging to a lineage or clan gives the individual his 
fundamental identity and conditions his relationships with the other members. These 
bonds of consanguinity have a double fiinction, hereditary and political. 

''Nuristani society is further subdivided into clans, and each of these, in turn, contain 
various lineages. Each lineage is further subdivided into branches composed of closely 
related families. These groups are important, as they provide the basis for social, 
economic and political organisation in Nuristan. They determine M^here one \s allegiance 
lies, who one 's enemies are, who one cooperates with and who one competes with. ''^^ 

I state here that the segmented organisation of the society is very different at Wama 
and at Parun (the two groups studied), which has important social and political 
consequences that we will study. 



Edclberg- Jones previously quoted. 
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SOCIAL ORGANISATION 



I SOCIAL DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE ARTISANS AND THE REST OF 
THE POPULATION 

Historically, there existed in Nuristani society two very distinct categories of individuals: 
free men, landowners and herd owners, and the artisans, who make all the everyday 
objects (beds, stools, kitchen utensils, tools, etc.). 

''In the first place, Nuristani people see themselves as belonging to different classes; an 
individual is either a member, by birth, of a free land-owning and livestock herding class 
or he is not. If not, he is socially and politically at a disadvantage in Nuristani 
society. 

There is no possibility of passing from one class to the other, and one could use the term 
* caste'. 

The collective memory remains very secret on the origin and history of these artisans, so 
that it is not possible to know precisely. They say simply that they descend from slaves 
captured at the time of numerous pre-Islamic village wars. It is what Robertson also 
reported in his work of 1893: 

''A portion of them, at any rate, are probably the remnant of an ancient people 
subjugated and enslaved by the present dominant tribes. " 

S. Jones reports this conversation that he had with an inhabitant of Weygal: 'What I think 
is that the bari-sewala are descendants of people our ancestors captured in raids on 
Muslim villages. We made them Kafirs again. 

The writing of S. Jones shows in detail the social status and position of the bari in 
Kafiristan. 

"The bari smells: it is popidar belief 

When the atrozans^^ speak of this lowest class, they sometimes say asa-kuna, which means 
to have ashes on the head, and which implies that the person thus designated has a head 
without horns . . . In Kafiri society a head without horns is synonymous with weakness. 
Goat horns are associated with wealth; a man who has many goats is rich; he can give 
feasts and obtain rank Horns, wealth and prestige are directly connected in the Kafiri 
way of social thought. 



^ L. Edelberg-S. Jones 'Nuristan ' Austria: Graz 1979. 

^' S. Jones *Men of influence in Nuristan, a study of social control and dispute settlement in Waigal valley, 
Afghanistan', Seminar Press, London and New York, 1974. 

A man is born either bari or atrozan, one could translate it by landowner (or having the possibility of 
possessing land and animals. 
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A bah is not his own master, and independence in all things is the cherished hope of 
Weygali men. 

Until recent times, undoubtedly after 1900, the bari and the sewala were bought and 
sold. Even today the price of a bari or a sewala is readily given if one enquires, but it is 
not a real purchase price, rather the sum of compensation necessary in case of 
murder. 

In his work Jones speaks of the Weygal valley, but these fundamental characteristics of 
Kafiri society are also found in Wama: the bari did not have the right to possess either 
land or animals, they depended for their survival on resources provided by the families to 
which he belonged (which, digressing, is interesting because it shows that the method of 
Kafiri production enabled the drawing of surplus, given to the artisans in exchange for 
the objects that they made). 

Traditionally, for several centuries - without being able to give an exact date to the start 
of this practice - handicrafts were the reserved domain of this socially inferior category 
and very separate. Robertson notes again that ''the lowest class (the most common) are of 
course the slaves. " The recent writings of Edelberg illustrate this exclusion from society, 
often still happening today. 

''Belongs by virtue of birth to one of the craftsmen classes, membership of which 
automatically gives him a low status. " 

Artisans from generation to generation, these men were it seems, before Islamisation, 
'attached' from father to son to a free family, for whom they carried out a variety of work 
and made everyday objects, receiving food in 'exchange'. All the slave family belonged 
to the free family and marriages were forbidden between these castes (still current 
practice in Wama). But the bari are less numerous than the rest of the population. 

The division of work was very clear, all the material objects used by the population (from 
clothes to agricultural tools, ignoring jewellery, kitchen utensils, furniture and weapons) 
were made by the bari, the landowners having nothing to do with these artisanal 
activities. The existence of artisans, however, allowed the Kafirs to be independent in 
relation to the outside - and to be able to live in total autarchy, which at that troubled pre- 
Islamic time, had its importance. 

Among these artisans, one can distinguish: 

- the bari, carpenters, and more usually those who work in wood. They were hired 
for the construction of houses, carving of interior beams and doors, making of beds 
and small stools, spoons, wooden pots, etc. 



S. Jones, ibid. 
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- the shiwala, blacksmiths, even less accepted socially, made agricultural tools. One 
of the reasons why the shiwala had a socially inferior status to the bari is that the 
latter played an important role in carving the prestigious symbols and the rank 
markings of the warriors and atrozan. Skilfully carved drawings drew the attention 
and admiration of the villagers (as much as a slave can be admired) and were very 
sought after by the atrozan, 

A small important observation: 

At Wama, shiwala was not the name given to blacksmiths, but to seamstresses. I have 
never understood why. 

S. Jones, also made some remarks on the spacing of the artisans' houses: 

''The houses of the bari are invariably grouped together and are most often physically 
separate to the houses of the atrozan, whether on the outskirts of the village, or further, 
as if they formed a separate village. The houses of the sewala are usually grouped 
together on the lowest outskirts of the village, neither they nor the bari being in theory 
authorised to construct their dwellings higher on the slopes than the lowest houses of the 
atrozan. The sewala are not only authorised to construct their houses on the lowest 
outskirts of the village, they have to abide by it because, according to an interlocutor, 
'when we want them we can just go out on to the verandah and shout ' . . . ''^^ 

Today, carpenters and blacksmiths are grouped together under the same terminology of 
bari, a word which has slowly become synonymous with artisans (perhaps because iron 
tools are for the most part, bought in the Pech valley and the role of the blacksmith is 
reduced to the simple sharpening and repair of tools. There is a big shortage of metal: the 
only metal still existing in the valley, besides that from old tools, comes from the 
recovery of shells dropped during the jihad). 

An artisan's position - and the perception that other members of society have of him - is 
very different at Wama and Parun. 

At Wama 

Numerous taboos still exist with regard to the bari, who are still today, hardly recognised 
socially, and are clearly identified in the village - whether this is in a spatial way as at 
Apez where they live some distance from the other houses (although the village is of 
recent construction!) or by way of identity, that is to say that each one knows who is bari 
and who is not. To say the word bari in front of a member of this 'caste' is not done, or it 
is perceived as an insuU - and sometimes even used as such: I was in discussion one day 
with a bari, in the presence of other people who seemed displeased with this meeting; one 
man suddenly got up, angry, hurling with contempt at my interlocutor ''anyway, you, you 
are a bari '\ 



S. Jones, already quoted. 
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Many of them, trying to hide this membership by claiming to be from such and such Dar 
(they told me they belonged to such or such lineage, perhaps that to which their 
grandparents belong?) At the time of discussion with the artisans - always in the 
presence of members of other Dar, as a surveillance not acknowledged but very evident - 
certain questions were avoided, turned around, or received an erroneous reply by which 
nobody was fooled (the numerous 'winks' addressed to me by the others spoke volumes). 

Mills usually belong to bari families (they were the only ones capable of making wheels, 
repairing them, grinding the millstones, etc.). Payment is made for their use, each person 
who comes to grind there must pay the owner 1/16^*^ of crushed cereals which allows 
these families to make up their cereal production. 

Besides, if the baris have acquired the right since Islamisation of possessing some land 
and some herds, and if they are officially free, the phenomenon of dependence does not 
seem to have totally disappeared. In questioning several artisans on the sale price that 
they ask, I noticed that these, although previously fixed and the same for everyone, varied 
according to the person for whom these objects were destined. According to the lineage 
of these, a same charpoy could be sold for a goat, or a paimana of maize, indeed even 
simply given in exchange for some obscure service. I will not spend time on this subject, 
as I have not studied it thoroughly (and the evocation of the influence of lineage on the 
variation of prices is not perhaps the only explanation of the phenomenon). 

On the other hand, the blacksmith of Pasao, who no longer makes tools but is happy to 
sharpen those that are brought to him, is paid for his services with cheese, oil and cereals 
which are given to him regularly throughout the year and not paid for after each 
sharpening. 

It is also interesting to note that each time I asked an inhabitant of the village (other than 
a bari) the number of animals owned by one or other of the artisans, he systematically 
replied ''none'\ Which after checking around with interested parties proved to be false, 
the bari effectively owning some goats and cows! 

I will stop here as far as the current situation of the bari is concerned, but some points 
raised are very important in order to understand the politico-religious situation at Wama 
and it is necessary to bear them in mind for the continuation of this account. 

AtPanm 

I have not identified such marks of social exclusion at Parun, although the practice of 
slavery also existed in this valley, as testified by Robertson's notes: 

"// is possible that the Prastins also come from a very ancient people, although they are 
not only free themselves, but actually possess Siah-Posh slaves, and none of any other 
tribe. ''^^ 



Robertson, previously quoted. 
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The division of work between the agriculturists-stock breeders and the artisans does not 
exist as at Wama. Certain men (who are not identified by the population as being 
specifically artisans) are acknowledged and reputed for the quality of the objects that they 
make, but most Parunis make themselves, for personal use, their charpoys, stools, etc. 

Also, the taboo of class does not seem to be present at Parun, perhaps for several reasons. 
There is no, or very little, transmission of knowledge, from father to son. None of the 
three carpenters at Paski for example, have a father who practices the same work (one 
trained at Want in the Weygal valley, undoubtedly financed by MADERA; the second at 
Peshawar; the third with his father-in-law, who was neither of the same family nor from 
the same village). I am unaware as to when this marking of class stopped and if it has 
totally disappeared, but it has in any case lost its relevance. 

For information, one of the most important men of Paski (member of the shura) is also 
one of the most recognised for his work with wood. 

To conclude 

I will come back to this impression concerning the structuring of Paruni society, in the 
following chapter, but in observing Wama and Parun, it seemed to me to be the same 
place at a very different time. As if Wama reality was only a stage which the Parunis 
passed a long time ago. As if the existence of the different castes at Parun was no more 
than just a distant memory, which most certainly knew its hour of glory, but of which the 
reality - and the relevance - have disappeared with the evolution of society. 



11 THE FAMILY. BASIC UNIT OF SOCIETY 

If Nuristani society recognised the elementary triad: a man, a woman and their children, 
this 'atom of kinship', 'minimal language common to all societies on the subject of 
kinship the nuclear family is not however the right way to think about this society. 
The basic group corresponds in fact to the extended family, that is to say to two or three 
nuclear families (if necessary to other isolated members of the family: an old mother, 
etc.) living under the authority of a chief, the patriarch^\ 

This society is purely patriarchal, and of a patri-liiieal afTiliatioii: the transmission of 
kinship - and of the group belonging to it - brought about by the father. 

Polygamy (it is a question here of polygyny^^) exists but is not widespread: for example, 
1 1% over the four Wama villages where we carried out the census^^. Men usually marry 
two women, men with three or four wives are the exception (two cases in our census). 



^ CI. Lcvi-Strauss "Anthropologic slnictural", Paris, Plan. 1953. 

Understood in the sociological sense of tlie term, where he is liie head of a family founded on kinship by 
llie males. 

Marriage of one man to several women. 

That is to say that among all the nuclear families censused, 1 1% have a polygamous head of family. 
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Polygyny is even less widespread in Parun where it seems there is a big 'women 
problem': all the men who want to marry cannot because of a 'shortage of women'. 1 
have not had time to think about this question but it seems to me to be an important 
channel of social comprehension. 

In cases of polygyny, each spouse would usually have at her disposal a separate room, 
where she lives with her children - this room could be very close to that of the other wife 
of her husband, on the same terrace. The man builds the room of the second wi fe before 
marrying her. Which does not mean that the two 'families' have totally separate lives 
and it is possible that all share the same meal even if it is less usual (it is more common 
that the women prepare the food together and separate to eat it). 

Although polygyny is in fact not widespread, the masculine ideal of this type of marriage 
exists: a man 'possessing' several wives is respected, considered rich, and sees his social 
prestige rise according to the number of wives. 



Frid ay, 15 August 1997 

Today, my western 'femininity', or perhaps my European pride, received a blow. X, was 
telling me who in the village according to him, was rich, with these words: "ve.v, he is 
very rich, he has many fields, J 50 goats, 15 cows and three wives ..." 

He is not the first who has said that to me. 

Extract from field journal 



Social prestige is obtained also by the 'link' that exists between a woman and a goat, 
especially at Wama: in order to marry it is necessary to possess numerous goats, which 
will be the matrimonial compensation paid. This is traditionally 120 goats and 4 cows at 
Wama but we have never ascertained in practice that such an amount has effectively been 
paid, the compensation being dependent on the agreement between the two families. A 
man who marries three times had - or still has- a large herd. 

At Parun this matrimonial compensation is 'only' 4 cows (which can possibly be fulfilled 
by goats). 

In spite of this difference of 'rate of exchange' between the higher and lower valley 
(which could allow Wama men to marry Paruni women, only encroaching a little on their 
herds) marriages between Wama and Pamn are the exception. Just a few words, to 
briefly illustrate the perception that both parties have of their neighbours . . . 
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'"The men from here do not want their daughters to go and marry at Panin because they 
fall ill, they do not work enough up there. And they do not M^ant to marry Paruni women, 
they are lazy . . . ''^^ 

"We don't want our women to leave to marry at Wama, over there they are like 
slaves.,. ""^^ 

Polygyny also allows a man to increase the number of his children - especially sons 

When he has had only daughters by his first wife, a man tries to remarry in order to have 
a son. It is also the handing down of his heritage which is at issue: according to Muslim 
law, the father shares his possessions equally between his sons (the daughter has legal 
right to a half-share, which is seldom given to her among the cases that I have 
encountered). 

In order to terminate this anthropological description of the structures of kinship in the 
valley, I will add that this society is 'virilocal residence' i.e. after marriage, the newly 
created family settles in the village of the man - and even close to his family, indeed even 
on the same terrace in a room of his father's house. 

The man does not move away from his familiar world but it is necessary to add that, 
village inbreeding being very strong, the young married woman also, is never very far 
from her family group of origin. 

DEFINITION OF THE ^DOMESTIC UNIT^ 

I will use in the continuation of this study, the concept of domestic unit (which is at the 
same time a unit of production and consumption), which seems to me more relevant than 
one of simple 'family' according to the outlines scarcely defined. 

Domestic unit: is 'all the members of the same extended family of which management of 
the herd and produce is common'. It seems to me to be the fundamental unit of family 
organisation. It is necessary, however, to specify that inside this unit, the sexual division 
of work is very clear, women on one side, men on the other. 



Ill STRUCTURING OF SOCIETY 

- WAMA, LINEA GE AS A RELEVANT UNIT OF SOCIAL IDENTITY - 

At Wama, the population is organised in lineages: this is in fact the translation that I have 
made of the Wamai term Dar^^. the relationship between the descendants of a same Dar 
perhaps explains it, in this way it is possible to retrace the genealogy to a common 
ancestor (even if it is not always very far back, as there is nothing written, no register in 
the valley, the memory of the old only goes back a few generations). 

Exlract of a convcrsntion willi Mirzjiinan, our cook at Wama. 

Extract of a conversation witli a Panuii chief 

That my interpreter translated casually as 'family' or * tribe'. 
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Each one of the thirteen lineages identified acknowledges belonging, at a superior level, 
to a clan. 

There are two clans called Gutsunaoua {naoua means 'grandson of, here grandson of 
Gutsu) and Tramoiiiiaoua. The members of each one of the clans know their common 
ancestry - respectively Gutsu and Tramou - but they cannot retrace their bond of kinship 
with it, they cannot show the affiliation precisely. Gutsu and Tramou are inherited 
mythical ancestors. 

® The SEVEN LINEAGES of the Gutsunaoua clan 

These seven lineages descend from three different ancestors, but who were brothers from 
the point of view of the clan. 

Gutsu, the only son of Hindr - god of the mythical Garden of Wama - had three sons, 
Wasabla, Uta and Gutsu who were at the origin of the current lineages. 

The members of the Gutsunaoua clan, call themselves ''the true mhabilants of Wama'' 
because they descend directly from God, as opposed to the descendants of the other clan 
who descend from two illegitimate brothers of which the kinship is not identified^"^ 

Current lineages: 

- descendants of Wasabla: lineage of the Wasabladar, themselves sub-divided into six 
other lineages, of which the biggest is that of the Bazangdar (the others being 
recognised as Wasabladar and being only exceptionally quoted separately, I will not 
mention them here, for obvious reasons of simplicity and clarity). 

- descendants of Uta: lineage of the Dadakdar. 

- descendants of Gutsu: lineage of the Gutsudar, Namtodar and Brutadar. 

- the Balandar, the seventh lineage of this clan, is in fact a group which arrived at 
Wama after the first inhabitants settled. They were originally from Balangram, a 
village at altitude destroyed by the snow, they mixed with the Wamai population and 
linked up to this clan for apparently 'strategic' reasons: the Gutsudar, then very few, 
needed to strengthen their numbers. 

Some specific historical details 

The Wasabladar at Wama seem to have been the most important and most prestigious 
religious lineage before Islamisation: descendants of the elder of the grandsons of Hindr, 
they had to be ''the first everywhere''^ ^ , and they were the representatives of god on 



Read the mythological story of the Garden of Wama, presented in tlie Annex. 
Read the mythological story of the creation of Wama, also in tlie Annex. 

Taken from a meeting witli one of tlie older representatives of tlie lineage of Wasabladar of whom the 
father was not Muslim. 
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earth. Powerful, respected, they held the essentials of religious power - and perhaps 
some keys of political power, without this politico-religious overlapping being precisely 
identified (I have not succeeded in finding out more, in spite of numerous meetings with 
the elders, whether they are Wasabladar or from another lineage). It seems to be 
acknowledged , however, that civil and religious powers were not in the hands of the 
same people, they were shared inside the chieftainship: the segmentation of society was 
clearly visible at Kafiristan - even more so than today - with some incidents of 
confrontation between the different segments in the midst of a political village arena. 

In pre-Islamic times, the Wasabladar alone held the right, each year, to be the first to 
irrigate from that part of the canal situated at the entrance to the sacred garden. They 
belonged to the irrigation group called Aoliabo (from Ao, first and abo, water). Their 
power and these privileges disappeared after Islamisation but some traces of this 
prestigious past remain in the collective memory: the system of 'rotation' of irrigation 
survived until the jihad, then collapsed. It was restored this year and the Aoliabo group 
was again first to use the water. 

The name Dadakdar means "to want and not to wanf\ which can be translated by "to 
hesitate": the old tell the tale that this lineage owes its name to a fight, in the course of 
which a man was incapable of killing his enemy, threatening him with his knife, 
retreating, advancing. The man then received the name of Dadak and his lineage has 
remembered the event ever since. 

The Balandar, and they alone, had the right to cut the grass along the sacred canal, the 
one which irrigated the garden, in order to make the hay. Coming from a village outside 
Wama, they did not have, like the Wamai, the social obligation to offer meat to the whole 
village in case of victory in combat. The old say that numerous Wamai are indebted to 
ensure that these festivities continue and have been forced to sell land. The Balandar 
then appropriated these lands (where many vines grow), and became the only villagers 
capable of providing a large quantity of wine for the feast of the Garden. In 
compensation, they obtained this precious right over the grass of the canal. 

® The SIX LINEAGES of the Tramounaoua Clan 

They also descended from three ancestors who were brothers. I have not been able to 
discover the names of these three ancestors, it seems to have been forgotten in the 
collective memory: 

- from one, descends the lineages of the Taradar and the Saidar (Tara and Sai were 
two brothers). 

- from another descended the Kalashdar lineage. 



Off. Jettmar, as well as tliat of Y. Nuristani. 
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- from the third descended the Hneages of the Daouiidar (themselves subdivided into 
two other Hneages, the Shaligdar and the Dimakar) and of the Tsupakdar. These are 
recognised under the same name of Satmandar 'the man who lives near the bandas'^^ 

" the Hneage of the Digamishis is not descended from one of these ancestors: it comes 
from the neighbouring valley of Weygal. But it is currently 'ranked' with Tsupakdar 
(and some Digamishis say Tsupakdar), because at the time of settlement in the village 
(in a time lost in history . . .) they came to live in the Tsupakdar quarter. 



® Summary Table 



Name of Ancestor 


Lineage 


GUTSUNAOUA 


Wasabla 


Wasabladar: -Bazangdar 




(+ 5 others) 


Uta 


Dadakdar 


Gutsu 


Gutsudar 




Namtodar 




Brutadar 


* 


Balandar 


TRAMOUNAOUA 


Unknown 


Taradar 




Saidar 


Unknown 


Kalashdar 


Unknown 


Daoundar: -Shaligda 




Satmandar -Dimakar 




Tsupakdar 


* 


Digamishi 



They were so named by the otlier inliabilants of Wama because tliey lived at a distance, in a place where 
there were some bandas. This place became tlie village of Pavilae. 
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® Geog ra phic location of the different lineages 



View of the old village ofWama 

Wama was originally a 
single village, built for 
reasons of protection and 
defence, very high on the 
sheer flanks of the 
mountain. Each lineage 
had its own living quarter 
there. Sharing out the 
land took place a long 
time ago^^ and between 
them they each received 
an area that they were to 
cultivate, bringing 
produce from the fields to 
the village. 

About forty years ago, 
that which is called today 
the 'old village' began to 
be segmented into several 
different geographical 
entities, some lineages 
leaving the centre in order 
to go and create their own 
villages much closer to 
the place where their 
arable land was situated - 
and these were sometimes 
very far from the old 
village. 

Nobody ever spoke to me of either a conflicting cause for sharing the authoritative land 
or of a central political decision which could explain these movements (the sharing out of 
the land between lineages does not date from this time and had taken place years before, 
indeed some centuries prior to this). The reasons are more 'practical' (agricultural work 



A 'sharing out' wliich, if it is very difficult to obtain precise information, seems to have been linked to 
acts of war; the Taradar, tlie Daoundar and Saidar, brave warriors, obtained tlie land situated on tlie left 
bank of the river because it was tlie most accessible, the most difficult to defend: access to the valley was 
by this bank, less steep. Tliey were the best fighters and to possess these lands was also a sign of prestige. 
The Taradar had Paonce. the Daoundar and the Saidar Akataban ... tlie otlier Dar had die land situated on 
tlie right bank. Today, this apportionment is no longer entirely a reality: tlie Gutsudar live at Bouni. on tlie 
left bank and last village of Waina towards the north, tliat, according to local mytliology, tliey conquered 
after victorious combat against the first inliabitants. 
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rendered less restricting by limiting the journeys between the places of cultivation and the 
place of consumption) and the overpopulation of Wama at this time is undoubtedly linked 
to this. On the other hand, one of the major factors has also been the disappearance of 
insecurity following Islamisation. At the time of Kafiristan, in fact, the inhabitants of the 
valley had to protect themselves from numerous invasions - notably Muslim - and in 
order to do this, built their villages in places difficult to access, thus creating difficult 
working conditions for the villagers, the cultivated soil itself extending into the lower 
valley or other very distant places. After the first years of Islamisation - which were not 
the 11104 peaceful - once the Kafirs were integrated into this religious state, the problem 
of conquests and various invasions is no longer there, the defence strategies lose their 
reality and the villagers can settle in the much less secure zones. 

The shelling of the Wama 
'stronghold' did not 
happen at one time, nor in 
a conceQti:at6d way, but 
was progressive. 
As the sharing of the land 
was made according to 
lioes^ the newly fom^ 
villages regrouped some 
Dar in a major way. The 
Taradar, for e?aunple, 
migrated towards Paonce 
village: a man went akme 
to set^ <^>se to the land 
which belonged to him 
over there, which caused 
surprise. The members of 
his linei^ saw Host he 
bad less difficulty in 
transporting produce and 
easier living omditions 
and little by little, all the 
families came to join him. 
It is the only lineage 
which has totally 
'disappeared' from the 
old village - which does 

not mean that these members have no more links with the centre, but I will have the 
oppcMtunity to come back to the maintenance of socio-political ties between the centre 
and die p^phery later. 

Apez was created some years before the jihad^^ and the construction of this village raised 

.1 

^ Alxnt 27 yeais ago, by Haji Rabbani, «9s our 
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some controversy: the territory which belonged to the Gutsudar, made part of the sacred 
garden of Hindr, and it was normally forbidden to build a house there. There had been 
some conflicts and it was the family of one of the most prestigious chiefs of this Dar who 
built the first dwelling. 

As an anecdote - which in reality is not one! - the fiercest opponent to this settlement is 
today in the process of preparing his removal to a plot of land even more at the heart of 
the garden, even more sacred . . . 

Many inhabitants of Pavilae went down to settle near the river in the mid-'70s (if the first 
family settled there before the jihad, the others only arrived after) creating Pasao - thus 
one finds the same lineages in the two villages, which today still have a single communal 
shura. 

Two geographical areas, Waou and Maragal, are essentially made up of bandas (and 
cultivated fields). But there are also some houses which are used during the summer 
(pastoral activities) and at harvest time - the families go to live there at the time of crop 
gathering, they store some cereals there before transporting them to their main domicile. 

There are currently 9 villages which together make up *the geographical entity' Wama, if 
one counts separately the three districts of the old village (they have three separate 
mosques and some political authorities occasionally separated). 

Some families also possess two houses (it is the case, for example, of some Gutsudar 
between Apez and Bouni) and migrate according to the season, living in one place or in 
the other according to agricultural and pastoral needs. 

Here is the division of the different lineages in the villages^^ 



Name of Village 


Name of the 'Dar' 


Old village - Bilae 


Gutsudar and Bari 


Old village - Ouilae 


Kalashdar, Bazangdar, Dadakdar, 
Wasabladar, Balandar and Sai'dar 


Old village - Pavilae 


Daoundar, Tsupakdar, Digamishi, 
Brutadar and Bari 


Pasao 


Daoundar, Tsupakdar, Digamishis and 
Brutadar 


Apez - Islamabad 


Gutsudar and Namtodar 


Paonce 


Taradar 


Bouni 


Gutsudar (and a fevi^ Brutadar families) 


Akataban 


Kalashdar, Daoundar, Saidar and 
Digamishis 


Kamgal 


Kalashdar and Balandar 



For more clarity, refer to tlie map of villages in tJie valley. 
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® Role of these lineages 



These lineages are operative at several levels: 

- in terms of status, heritage (membership by birth to such or such prestigious Dar 
confers an important social position, even if it is also possible to acquire this prestige, 
we will see how). 

- in terms of local organisation: the lineages are in the separate villages, or they live in 
some suburbs more or less identified. 

- as a unit of self-help: the palaoui groups (pastoral organisation) develop inside the 
lineage. 

- as a tenure of land: the right of summer usage, for example, is common to a Dar; 
same as for some canals. 

- it is also a judicial unit: the authority is held by the 'old', and the lineal shuras, the 
smallest political level, but that does not mean that they have less power. 

Lineage guarantees self-help and the solidarity of part of the network of relations and 
allies. The conflict launched between Bouni - where one part of the Gutsudar live - and 
a village in the neighbouring valley of Weygal, is an illustration: almost all the Gutsudar 
of Apez and of the old village made their way to Bouni and remained there until the end 
of hostilities. 
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- PARUN: TELL ME WHICH WATIK' YOU COME FROM, I WILL TELL YOU - 




Main street of Prontz 



In the six villages of Parun, one also finds the existence of lineages - which are no longer 
called Dar but tathar^^ but these, it seems to me, have a lower level of relevance. 
Moreover, it is very difficult to identify their exact name or number in a village - 
opinions often being contrary. To ask questions concerning lineages left my interlocutors 
perplexed and I had to explain clearly, details that I wanted to know before finally, after 
different ways of envisaging things, the eyes of the person facing me lit up; but most 
often he replied to me that this system did not exist at Parun. And if I finished by 
knowing the number of lineages of each village, the different names that are attributed to 
them, it did not seem to me that they were currently operative^^. They existed a long time 
ago but no longer intervene today in the social organisation and Paruni family. 

This is one of the big differences between Parun and Wama, where each villager, even 
the youngest, places the individuals which surround him in their lineages, of which he 
knows more or less in detail the history and the place in the hierarchy. At Wama each 
has a very precise idea of his position and that of the others, which is visible across this 
'social marking' that is the lineage. 

Paruni social organisation is not based on a segmentation in lineages, but on a separation 
in Watik. these are groups that can reunite several lineages, of which the history is lost in 
the collective memory (the only certainty is that they are of pre-Islamic creation). 
1 make the hypothesis that this segmentation in Watik has a lineal origin (some villages 
have the same number of tatbar as the Watik and these two structures have very similar 
names), 'but it is not my purpose here to discuss this subject at length. It is possible that 
the Watik correspond to some clans. 



Paruni suffix which has the same meaning as Dar in Wamai. 

For supplementary details read the mythological history of Parun, presented in the Annex. 
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I 
I 

The Watik: a group who have no spatial stamp inside the village: members of a same 
watik live beside each other and are mixed (a group does not correspond to a district). 




Inside Chitwi village. 



Membership of a Watik is made by patrilineal transmission and even if a father tells his 
son to which group he belongs, it was such a long time ago that he no longer remembers 
the history or the origin, I have not found anyone who remembers it - even with the 
eldest, who still know the names of the lineages. 



a) The Watik and the Par of Parun 



Name of the Village 


Names and numbers of Watik 


Paski 




4 Watik: Psne, Pschi, Paschliq and Peach 

(there are 7 lineages in the village: Psne, Pschi, 

Pchirosta, Peach, Pishira, Pishtunda and Paschliq). 


Prontz 




4 Watik: Pomana, Popzur, Pichmock and Pchime. 


Ashtiwi 




5 Watik: Pojut, Unu, Piak, Pouckchak and Pabulkah. 



© Role of the Watik: intervention in social life 

At Parun, traditional social organisation rests on these watik. In each group, there are one 
or two people in charge. The Watik are for example operative as far as tenure of 
land is concerned: the common meadows at Ashtiwi are divided into 5 equal parts and 
each watik is responsible for the management of his meadow (the system, however, is a 

little more complicated, because there is a rotation: every three years, by drawing lots, 

■ 
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carried out between the chiefs of the watiks under the responsibility of the Emir of the 
village, the groups must change the meadow that they use). It is the same with the 
management of cooking wood (the forest is divided into five at Ashtiwi, into four at 
Prontz). 

These groups are also mobilised for local organisation: in winter, in order to heat the 
mosque, the watik are responsible, in rotation, for bringing wood (each young man must 
give enough wood for a half-day of fire) and the following group takes its turn only when 
all the members of the preceding watik have brought their share. 

The function of the watik is important and does not only concern traditional structures: 
the workers who are going to build MADERA's road are chosen inside each watik 
according to an internal arrangement (the shura decides the number of men mobilised for 
the whole village, but leave the watik to choose them.). Each fortnight, ten men are thus 
involved, two in each group. 

The Watik is also a judicial unit: in case of conflict, it is first resolved inside the group. 
IV SEXUAL DIVISION OF WORK 

When one crosses the valley on foot, from Wama to Parun, it is very striking to observe 
the differences in the sexual division of work. At Wama one sees only women in the 
fields - one wonders where the men can be! From Kusht and Chatras the situation 
changes and the men begin to appear. On arrival in the Parun valley, one finds oneself 
almost in unknown territory, because the men are very evident carrying out the 
agricultural work! 

Having centred this study on the two valleys of Wama and Parun, I will not discuss here 
either Kusht or Chatras. 

® Situation at Wama 

At Wama the sexual division of work is clear, with no right of appeal: agriculture is 
exclusively the domain of the women to such an extent that most of the time the men 
ignore anything that concerns the agricultural domain: they do not know to what 
irrigation group they belong, and know, neither the yield of their fields nor the number of 
grains planted. And when questioned, they go into the room at the side to ask their wife. 

Another important sign of this division is that it is the women one asks to release oneself 
from the payment of zakat^^ for the cereals. It is a way of acknowledging their role, of 
marking and of recognising their place in this society. 

The manpower inside the production unit is clearly separated, each one (man and 
woman) having his role, his specific duties and activities to accomplish. 



Tliis Islamic 'tax' will be detailed in tlie tliird part of tJiis work. 
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Wama women transporting hay 




T/'^ The women labour, thanks to 
the 'quirao' (rarely helped by 
a man, I observed it once) 
^ harrowing, sowing, watering, 
1^ weeding, spreading animal 
k manure, gathering crops, 
harvesting and hay making. 



^, During this last stage of 
*^I^:;L* cultivation the men can 
intervene: some help their 
wives and daughters with the 
harvest (generally those who 
have no animals). 

The winnowing, shelling (of 
1^ maize, millet), the threshing 
of wheat (when it is done by 
hand) are also feminine tasks 
- often of very young girls. 



Trani^it is amused by to wcmi^ v/hsa it's a que^on of bun^es of v^xsat, ears of 
maize, millet, hay or nuts. 

Transput of driiddng water is also arranged by the women, but equally by youi% 
children (girl or boy) who scHnetimes travel several kik>metres durii^ thdr day in order 
to arrange a supply for the wlK>le femily. The only source of water in the old village is 
found for example at Pavilae, "wbkh obliges the inhabitants of Ouilae and Bilac to make 

long journeys. 

To go to the mill to grind the grain is a feminine task that is made by day or by night. 

The search for cooking wood? This is part of the women's role, as this concerns the 
'inside' activities such as cooking, sewing clothes, weaving, making carpets with goats 
hair, etc. 
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What are the men doing? Animal husbandry is their domain: driving the herds to the 
summer pastures, keeping them close to the village in the winter, cutting fodder for 
winter feed. But there are also those who make milk products ~ milking, churning of 
butter, making cheese, etc. 

As soon as there is a call for animal 'labour' for agricultural work, the man intervenes: in 
order to thresh the wheat, for example. If it is carried out with the help of oxen, a man 
will be there (which does not exclude the presence of women). 

If the constaiction of a house is rather the domain of the man, women also participate: it 
is they who arrange the transport of earth and water, who make the mud and 'pass' it to 
the men. 

As far as organisation of work is concerned inside the domestic unit, the fields are usually 
divided between the women: each of them has her own parcel of land to cultivate, which 
does not belong to her but which is assigned to her for cultivation. It is, however, rare 
that a woman works alone on her parcel of land: several women group together, 
benefiting from the mutual help, firstly at the level of the domestic unit (grandmother, 
mother, daughters, daughters-in-law), then between 'field neighbours', and finally 
between 'village neighbours'. In this way, they cultivate first one parcel of land, then all 
the others. 

The fields belong to the men, as well as the produce picked from it, and the man reigns 
supreme when it is a question of deciding on the sale of this produce. But I will not dwell 
on this point, I have not been able to measure the 'underhand' influence of the women 
and their 'hidden power' at the heart of the domesfic unit - which I am persuaded exists. 

® Situation at Parun 

At Parun, on the other hand, men intei^vene in the many agricultural activities in which 
they help the women: 

- ploughing, also fertilization of the fields (they transport manure by donkey), 
harvesting and crop gathering, transport of produce (most of the time they do this 
alone), haymaking. 

They labour alone, which is explained by the use of plough and oxen. 

Men search for wood for cooking and they share in the carrying of drinking water. 
Another noticeable diflierence - it is the men who go to the mill. 

The women continue to carry out the sowing, irrigating and weeding alone. Animal 
husbandry remains the domain of the men, as does the making of milk products. This 
participation of men in agricultural work has deep historical roots: 
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"'Also the Prasun men were evidently tillers of the soil, unique in this region, even before 
Islamisation. Their deities had sacred fields of their own, where women were not 
allowed. So the men alone must have cultivated them. That men did such humiliating 
work must have strengthened the prejudices of their neighbours" .^"^ 




Paruni man transporting hay 

V THE ASHAR SYSTEM 

I 

This is a system of self-help, specified by the Islamic code, in which a man solicits the 
help of his neighbours, members of his family, friends, etc. to come to help him to carry 
out a job (for example the construction of a house). The workers are not paid, but they 
are fed during the duration of the work. 

I speak briefly of this system which one also finds at Wama as well as at Parun, because 
it brings in important relationships of 'patronage', and allows the observation of some 
relationships of dependence between the villagers. In fact, those who participate to ashar 
do not do it 'free of charge': they respond to an influential person's need for manpower, 
in this way, hoping to be able to obtain future support, in case of conflict for example. 



K. Jettmar, already quoted. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANISATION 



Religious organisation as it stands today is very recent, as it was totally modified 
following Islamisation of the region by Abdur Rahman, Emir of Kabul in 1896. Before 
this date, the Kafirs were henotheists^^: they dedicated a reHgion to the God creator Mara 
(called Imra at Parun) through the worship of numerous statues, made of wood and stone: 
they were the numerous secondary deities, that of the sun, the rain and of fertility. Wama 
and Parun - at the site of the present day village of Kushtake - were moreover very 
important pre-Islamic religious sanctuaries (the main ones of Nuristan . . .?), endowed 
with much prestige where the whole province came to meditate at the time of annual 
feasts, with animal sacrifices, singing and dancing^^. Grapes were crushed in the big 
stone wine presses and the wine flowed . . . 

''They are noted for being addicted to wine. They drank wine instead of water, and every 
kafir had a 'khig' or leathern bottle of wine about his neck''^^ 

The conversion of the Nuristanis was not done smoothly, as has been briefly explained in 
part one^^ and Y. Nuristani noted that ''although the military operation was over by the 
turn of the century, it took longer for Islam to take root within the community. Abdur 
Rahman first sent some mullahs into the valleys, they came from outside (from other 
regions of the country) and were strangers to the population, then gradually the Nuristanis 
themselves made up their own 'breeding ground' of religious men. It is this that Y. 
Nuristani explains very clearly: 

'*Since 1896 there have been about five groups of ulama M^ho have worked in the 
community. Their main objective was to destroy the old Kafiri traditions and to force the 
Nuristanis to adopt Islamic culture. According to their method of preaching, the social 
environment and schools of thought, it is possible to classify them into five categories: 

- the non-Nuristanis appointed by the government immediately after the conquest 
(between the years 1897 and 1920); 

- the Nuristani children taken hostage by the government and who returned to their 
village as ulama (1920 to 1950); 

the Nuristani ulama who were educated in private madrassas, mainly in A fghanistan 
and some at Deoband, near New Delhi in India (from the 1940s until the present 
time); 

- the Panjpiri who call themselves Jama 'at-e-Esha ' at wa-taxhid, who were educated 
in the Pakistani madrassas (1960s until the present time); 

- the Salafiyya, also kiwwn under the name of Wahhabi, who were also educated at the 
heart of the special madrassas in Pakistan '\ 



Term used concerning (lie veneration of a single god, but by the intennediary of the worship of numerous 
deified statues. 

For more details read tlie history of Panui, told in Uie annex. 
Ed. Thornton, already quoted, 
cf the paragraph on the ^elements of Nuristani history', 
cf Y. Nuristani, already quoted. 
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If the first mullahs sent to Nuristan met strong resistance (and a number of them were 
assassinated) gradually, with the arrival of religious men coming from the villages, Islam 
penetrated the heart (and at the heart!) of the region. 

Today the whole population, without exception, is Muslim and religious pressure is very 
strong: if a man does not go to the Mosque to pray, the council of the white beards meet 
to encourage - indeed to threaten - this person and some sanctions can even be taken. 

The religious men of Islam, the mullahs, have in this way acquired over a hundred years, 
more and more 'legitimate' power at the heart of Nuristani society, even if, in practice, 
the situation - especially at Wama - is different and that the conflicts of authority are 
numerous between religious power and traditional power. 

Because of the growing influence of the mullahs - and of the religion - on all aspects of 
the inhabitants' daily life (especially in the context of present day theocracy lived 
throughout Afghanistan), traditional chiefs themselves become extreme regarding the 
good Islamic behaviour of their close relations. They are watched and all indiscretions 
may be used by the mullah as an argument to discredit and destabilise them. They only 
retain their authority and their power in the traditional domain, as long as they accept and 
respect the religious rules for which the mullahs are answerable. 

I am thinking of an 'anecdote' that happened during our stay: one day entering our house 
unexpectedly, Haji Rabbani, our host and one of the most important traditional chiefs of 
Wama, caught sight of a Nuristani lyre under the bed, made by Mirzaman and hidden 
there so that it would not be destroyed (music is forbidden by the Taliban in Afghanistan, 
and by vigilant mullahs). Haji rushed to the instrument, took a knife out of his pocket 
and cut all the strings before throwing it in a corner. 

I will add one point that seems to me essential in these conflicts, it is the role played by 
the bari. 

THE ROLE OF THE BARIS AT WAMA 

At the time of Islamisation, artisans acquired the right of possessing some land and 
animals. But in spite of this equality of law, in practice and in actual fact, it was 
otherwise and their social recognition especially, was far from being effective. 

In order to accede to a higher social status and 'to enter' into society, there was only one 
possible way: that of religion, by joining the ranks of this quite new Islam which was 
from that time on, at the centre of everything. 

It is the course - the strategy - that has been followed by many bari, sometimes by whole 
families: for example, the eight brothers of one of the most important mullahs of Wama 
are themselves also mullahs - and one of them is teaching at the village madrassa. They 
went away to study, some of them as far as Peshawar (in Pakistan). 
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In this way, gradually the bans found themselves again at the heart of the religious 
authorities, they raised themselves in the hierarchy until today holding many of the most 
important and most recognised religious positions - with the prestige and power with 
which they are associated. 

Today, at Wama, the mullahs who intervene (whether in daily life or in case of conflict) 
are often baris. Then* religious position is more important than their social origin, they 
are recognised and listened to, and moreover, this 'change of position' from one to the 
other (former descendants of slaves today holding the keys of power) reinforces the 
tension between the two centres of power. I wonder also to what extent this does not 
incite the traditional chiefs to be in opposition with the Taliban, who, in legitimising the 
religious authorities even more, lower the power of the traditional authorities. 

ORGANISATION OF THE THREE MOSQUES AT WAMA 




One of the mosques in the old village of Wama 



This organisation dates from the very first years of Islamisation and still retains its 
relevance: the three mosques of the old village were in fact constructed at this time. 

The old village of Wama is divided into three 'districts' (the Wamai say three mosques) 
and each lineage belongs to one of these mosques. Even the lineages of which all the 
members have left to live in another peripheral village keep very strong links with the 
'centre', and a place in this traditional organisation. The Taradar, for example, who all 
live in Paonce, belong to the 'Bilae' mosque. 

Bilae is called the mosque of the Gutsudars. Some Bari and the Taradar belong to it. 
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Ouilae is the mosque of the Kalashdar, to which the Bazangdar, the Dadakdar, the 
Wasabladar, the Balandar and the Saidar are attached. 



Pavilae is the mosque of the Satmandar: Daoundar, Tsupakdar, Digamishi with some Bari 
famihes. 

When all the villagers contribute to a common project (e.g. collection of food for the 
MADERA road) it is this organisation which is operative. 

There is a religious ruling authority which exists in each mosque and which intervenes in 
case of problems in its village quarter: It is extremely difficult to assess the exact power 
at this first decisional level: the mullahs of the mosque meet, for example, in order to 
consider such or such an arrangement of the matrimonial compensation but in case of real 
dispute it seems that they are never alone to decide, even if their word is dominant - one 
traditional chief is usually present. 

CONCERNING THE UTILISATION OF MOSQUES 

In each village, according to its size, there are one or several mosques, which are looked 
after by the 'muezzin' (the man responsible for the call to prayer five times a day, most of 
the time unpaid. Moreover the first of the faithful who attends the mosque can make the 
azan ). 

There is sometimes an important mullah attached to a mosque who takes all the prayers. 
But the qualification of mullah is accorded to all persons who have completed several 
years of religious study, therefore, one finds many mullahs of higher or lower importance 
in each village. 

The women of the valley go to the mosque on Friday, in a room that is reserved for them, 
from where they can follow the prayers. This behaviour seems recent, that is to say since 
the departure of the Russian troops from Afghanistan and the taking of power by the 
mujahideen. They pray during the day, carrying out their ablufions like the men. 

All men who have made their pilgrimage to Mecca receive the title of 'Haji' and will be 
called thus, with respect, in all their social relationships. A Haji will be recognised by the 
other villagers and given much prestige. It is clear that in the religious context, this step 
is a means of reaching what in pre-Islamic times one called a 'superior rank', and which 
was obtained then by the gift of food or by fighting skills. It is also a title to be 
considered almost essential for an important traditional chief who wants to continue to 
impose his authority. 

The mosque, the religious place, is above all a social place. The men go there several 
times a day, exchanging information (for example, announcements are made after 
prayers). Chanda is collected there and it is also there that travellers can sleep. 
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Call lo prayer. 
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POLITICAL ORGANISATION 



Traditionally, political organisation relies on assemblies of 'the old men' and is 
recognised by the whole community, who meet together to discuss the questions raised. 

One must characterise several levels in this political organisation, from cooperation 
between chiefs of a same lineage for internal questions (like the lineal shura), up to the 
political council at the level of the whole of Nuristan. 

It is also necessary to make a distinction between the 'regular' periodic meetings, that 
reassemble more or less the same members and involve traditional decisions (departure of 
animals to the summer pastures where only the date has to be decided): they are called 
\shiiras' and the 'exceptional' meetings, the yirga\ which take place in cases of conflict 
with a neighbouring village, murder, etc. 

Women, yesterday perhaps, but today have no obvious official political role. They do 
not sit with the shuras and are not consulted. But, be careful, this does not mean that they 
are completely excluded, I would not like to advance hypotheses for no reason - and I 
have not been able to verify objectively - I am however, persuaded of the essential role 
played by women in Nuristani political life. The fact that they are responsible for all 
agricultural work, for example, is in itself an important fact. 

By not speaking the local language, I have not been able to assess their official role in 
this political system, nor the hidden power, the underhand influence that they can 
exercise. I will not dwell on this subject, on my conviction that is only made by intuition, 
by little signs observed, of a daily life shared. It is one of my biggest frustrations in 
carrying out this work and this question of the political role of women remains a vast 
mystery but, however, an essential key to the comprehension of the local socio-political 
structures. 

The difference in segmentation of society between Wama and Parun, as mentioned 
earlier, involves a difference of political structuring: which is why I will study these two 
village groups separately. 

I WAMA : a political arena where many actors perform and confront each 
other . . • 

/ place myself here veiy clearly in the perspective developed by J. P. Olivier de Sardai?\ 
Refusing the 'ideal ' of the small united community, 'community of life and mentality ' 
respecting tradition, obedient in one same voice to the decisions of the chief unanimous, 
which is the setting presented to all hurried observers. 

Very much to the contrary, I make the hypothesis of a community 'crossed with conflicts, 
where various strategic groups confront each other ' and these are particularly visible 



J. P. Olivier do Sardan, already quoted. 
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inside the 'arena ' that is village power 'place of solid confrontation of social players 
interacting around communal issues . . . ' 

I THE CHIEFS OF LINEAGE ... A PROPOS THE STATUS OF POWER 

Each lineage of Wama recognises one or several chiefs, eminent and influential members, 
who will be sovereign in taking decisions. These chiefs have neither been elected nor 
chosen, but are affirmed by their different 'competencies' which can be their own or as a 
result of their belonging to a prestigious line. They retain power as long as their 
legitimacy is not questioned. There traditionally exists several ways of acqiiiriiig power, 
and there are many signs which testify,that they have still not disappeared, even today. 

''Traditionally there were two ways in which a member of the elite could compete for 
higher status: by being a successful warrior (success being measured by the immber of 
enemies killed), and by giving public feasts*' 

Robertson noted the same facts: "a/; individiiaVs importance in a clan is principally 
gauged by the wealth he possesses; and his influence or popidarity depends in no small 
degi^ee on the way in which he feasts his fellow tribesmen, and on his willingness to 
provide sacrifices. If to these important qualifications he adds a reputation for bravery, 
has a fair record of slain and is moderately clear-headed, he may reasonably expect to 
become one of the chief men of the tribe as he gets on in years. But to be of the very first 
consideration he should belong to one of the biggest of the clans, and also have several 
grown sons and grandsons 

Warriors were renowned in inter- village vendettas by bringing back the heads of the men 
they had killed, and by capturing land. The prestige thus acquired gave, for example, the 
right to speak in public. At the time of the feast of the Garden of Hindr, villagers could 
only speak according to their social position. During dances, they had an assigned place 
that they must respect. During the meal, meat was distributed in a hierarchical manner: the 
best of the thigh was given to the chief 

Carvings were made on the doors of the houses, on the interior beams, of which each 
carving clearly indicated the social status of the owners. 



L. Edelberg, previously quoted. 
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One of the wooden overhanging roofs in the old 
village of Wama, where the white beards gathered together 
and where the feasts of gi fts of food took place 



Carx'ed pre-Islamic door which 
belongs to an important man 



The women's clothes were embroidered with specific bands, different if they were 
daughter, niece, cousin of the chief or whatever villager. In this way, the position of each 
woman in society was clearly shown, for all to see. 

Today, according to my observations, one can quote as a mark of prestige: 

- the presence of prestigious ancestors in his line (whether they are Kafirs or 
Muslims). One finds here again the survival of the pre-Islamic system of acquisition 
of the honours of war, as these words of E. Thornton show: 

'Y- j the high honours and privileges awarded to the slayer of a Muslim, and the slights 
endured by such as have not attained that distinction. Those who have slain mahometans 
are presented by the maidens with dried fruits, whilst those who failed in attaining this 
distinction are pelted with ashes and other dirt; and, at the feast of rejoicing which 
succeeds, the former are regaled with great honour and abundance, the latter receive a 
scanty portion from the hands of the manager of the feast, who delivers it to them over his 
shoulder. In case of marriage, a bridegroom who has not slain his enemy is, as a mark of 
humiliation, given his food behind his back."^^ 



E. Thornton, previously quoted. 
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And if, today one goes less formally to look for prestige in combat between enemies, this 
ideal warrior remains very evident . . . 

Tuesday. 10 June 1997 ~~~~ ~~~~ 

I learnt this morning tlie story of our host, who attends to us, kalasluiikov on his shoulder 

and cartridges in Ills bandolier. . . He had stolen a women even tliough he was engaged 

to be married, had paid compensadon by paying the sum of the dowry muhiplied by 9, 

but the family of his wife want "to bump him off and he is permanently waiting to be 

attacked. 

19 June 1997 

I asked our friend why he was never witliout his kalaslmikov: he replied that he was in 
conflict with a family of a neighbouring village who liad killed liis brother two years ago 
and that he himself having responded violently, it could be his turn to be killed next 
Extract from field journal 



3 September 1997 

It is war at Bouni, last village of Wama. A village in tlie neighbouring valley of Weygal 
having sent its cows to graze in tlie summer pastures of Bouni, the villagers had captured 
the cows, taken the men prisoner and all tlie Goutsoudar were mobilised in anticipation of 
combat. One whole day of 'nearby combat' had already taken place, tliat Amir, the liithcr 
of Mirzaman told me with proud and hearty details "Bouni has won and provisionally 
driven back tlie enemy . . Tliree years ago a Weygal man died in Uie same 
circumstances, wliich seems to be a prestigious justification giving much power to the 
Goutsoudar ... 

Extract from field journal 



Most of the current big chiefs of Wama are sons, grandsons, great-granydsons of chiefs, 
and in this way, it is possible to trace the lines of the chiefs back to pre-Islamic times. 

The number of members in the lineage is in itself very important. 

- tlie knowledge in the group memory: in this oral society, retaining this knowledge 
is the only guarantee of handing down and respecting tradition. By constantly 
remembering the valour of the group, the chief watches over and upholds the rules of 
solidarity. 

- the ability to speak, and of representation: this requirement is closely linked to the 
former. 

- age: even if it is not an absolute criteria, one finds very few 'young people' in the 
midst of the shuras and they are still less frequent chiefs of lineages. Notably by 
reason of the importance of the collective memory and of the 'wisdom' which 'is 
acquired with the flow of time'. 

- the ability to resolve conflicts, thanks to the 'gift of authority', 'to wisdom'^"*. 

- the gift, and especially that of food: traditionally, it was the only way for a poor 
warrior to raise his social status. However, these two hierarchical systems of 
individual rank (one operating on the number of enemies killed and the other on the 



These are die words of people questioned. 
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number of joint feasts given) did not exclude them and it was equally possible to 
accumulate the titles and symbolic privileges acquired in this way. 

Even today the 'gift' remains an important Nuristani cultural trait and can occur in 
different forms: in a 'private' way, by the sacrifice of an animal of which the meat is 
offered to neighbours, friends, people of the village, etc. without a particular occasion 
justifying the gift; or on the occasion of public banquets where each lineage is invited to 
sacrifice many goats, competing in this way for glamour and prestige. 

The two lineages of the Saidar and Taradar offer jointly, every year, a meal for all the 
Wama villagers (they join together for historical reasons, because the two original 
ancestors of these lineages were brothers). 

But the gift can also take other forms: 



20 July 1997 

When my culinary impulses make an integral part of my work . . . collecting Uoots'^^ 
with Mirzaman - I would like to teach him to make jam! I asked him if the trees 
belonged to him. "No" he replied "they belong to Haji, he is a very great chief because 
he has allowed everybody to come and pick tlie * toots' from all his trees . . 

Extract from field journal 



The gift confirms, and reconfirms, very clearly the status of the man or the group who is 
giving, by giving him a show of public feeling. An act of generosity, however, that is 
never free. 

"7b give, is to show one \s superiority; to accept without giving back, is subordinate''^^ 

The gift thus entails a relationship of dependence, where the beneficiaries, if they cannot 
pay back by a 'counter gift', are inferior. 

- wealth: without doubt because of traditional survival and the possibility of a gift that 
it entails, is a factor of prestige - and of power - which counts. It is measured by the 
area of land possessed and by the size of the herd. I will also add the number of sons, 
who play an important role in the recognition of a person. 

2. FIRST LEVEL: INTER-LINEAL POLITICAL COUNCIL 

One cannot really speak of 'shura' at this level of political organisation. In fact, it is 
more a question of a meeting between the big chiefs of the same lineage. It is, however, 
significant that these meetings are never mentioned when someone is asked (chief or 
simple inhabitant) to speak of the shuras. 



*Toots' are mulberries. 
M. Mauss. 
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It seems to me very interesting to note that the heads of lineages do not always make 
unanimity: thus, when one asks several people (questioned separately) to name the 
chief(s) of his lineage, some names come back systematically but others will be quoted 
more or less. I will make the hypothesis that the recognition and legitimacy of the chief 
also comes from the benefit that one can have by voting for one or the other. 

These chiefs in question are the traditional chiefs, who do not usually have religious 
legitimacy. 

The meetings of chiefs take place principally in two cases: 

- In order to make a decision which concerns a traditional problem (which returns 
regularly, and has occurred for a very long time): e.g. to decide on a date for the 
cleaning of a channel which belongs only to this lineage, or an adequate number of 
animals needed for the summer pastures. 

Decision making does not lend itself to much discussion, it is a question of organising 
simply by reproducing the established ancestral order. 

The decision is not disputed and it is possible for one or two chiefs to make it, who later 
announce it to everyone. Other members of the lineage can be present when this decision 
is made, it is not private or secret. 

2 October 1997 

Mirzaniaii caiiie to bring big bunches of grapes, by way of breakfast. "But there is no 
Nara^^ on the grape?". 

He tlien explained tliat Uie prohibition was lifted yesterday, in llie mosque, where there 
was ahnost no-one, just N. - a big Goutsoudar cliief - and some otliers from the village, 
who spread the information to all tlie others. Such news, any^vay, does not remain a 
secret for long! 

Extract from field journal 

There are some differences between the Dar, some intervene and control the 'traditional 
life' of the lineage more than others. The internal shura of the Dadakdar, for example, 
decide the day for the beginning of labour, the day for the harvest; those at Daoundar 
collect and organise 'zakat'. 

These internal shuras overlap the strict spatial village framework: the Daoundar, present 
in two villages, or the Gutsudar, who live in three, have only one political authority that 
makes decisions for the whole of their lineage. 

- in order to make a decision concerning a conflict: e.g. in order to decide the rights 
of ownership of a field claimed by two members of the same lineage, for example. 



Nara : system of 'protection of natural resources' which forbids tlie gatliering of fmit (even private) 
before tlie shura has made a decision. 
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The stakes of such a decision are then very much bigger than in the case of a traditional 
matter, because the issue is uncertain: the problem posed is *new'. The formality is also 
much more important: the chiefs will be ^convened', summoned to meet. 

But almost systematically a mullah is summoned: whether to demand his presence at the 
time of discussions, or to submit the final decision to him. A remarkable event that has 
already been emphasised at this first level of political structure, the direct overlapping 
between traditional power and religious power, which is on the other hand clearly 
separated, no traditional chief of the lineage being a religious member. 

I will quote for example a conflict which took place at Wama (in Pasao village) at the 
time of my stay, concerning one single Dar: a member of this lineage having killed 
another, the shura convened was that of the lineage, and only that. But also present was 
an Apez chief (the closest village to Pasao), owing to links maintained between the two 
villages and because this chief had a distant bond of kinship with the dead person (I am 
unaware of the determining factor among these two reasons to which I will add a third, 
the prestige of this big chief); two important mullahs, responsible for verifying the 
conformity of the decision taken with the Koran, even if the two parties decided to rule 
the conflict in a traditional manner. 

The moral weight of Islam was perhaps an explanatory factor: the decision, taken or 
approved by a mullah, is earned legitimately and it is then much more difficult to contest. 

But it is also at this level that one finds the knot of conflicts and divergent issues between 
the traditional chiefs and the mullahs, the growth of the domain of power of one 
encroaching upon the prerogatives of the other. 

3- SECOND LEVEL : THE VILLAGE SHUMS 

It is the political structure that allows the village to function: it is involved in all matters 
relating to the life of the village, of which it controls the organisation and the social life. 

Traditionally, this system of unity exists, it is very old, even if not much is known about 
the organisation of power in pre-Islamic times (what interaction with the henotheist 
religious power . . ?). 

In most Wama villages today, there are two shuras, separate, and which intervene for 
different decisions: one traditional, and the other religious. 

But these decisional authorities, even if they are identified, are still changing, evolving, 
they mobilise different members according to the situation and the problem envisaged. 

An interesting phenomenon, the emergence of Muslim religious power since the jihad: 
before this date, in fact, religious shuras did not exist, traditional power was diffused, 
hardly acknowledged even if it was there. It was only at the time of this *holy war' that it 
became important, the mullahs were responsible for 'showing the way of Islam'. 
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Since then it has continued to assert itself. The wish of the reUgious authorities to 
appropriate power is shown very clearly at Wama. 



5 September 1997 

Discussion witli 'Kasi' Din Moliamad, member of the religious shura of Pasao. He 
confirmed the importance of this religious shura, and tells me tliat since a new muilali 
returned to the village, after his studies, he was integrated to tlie council . . 

- "There are not enough of you?", I asked him. 

- "No, we need many mullahs, like that the people will see tliat the shura is important 
and tliey will hsten more." 

- today, the people don't listen to tlie shura. 

- for example, die mullahs don't want women working in the fields, they do all die liard 
work. They say it in tlie mosque, but die men do nodiing, it continues as before. Wlien 
diere are many mullahs in tlie shura who say it, diey will finally be convinced ..." 

Extract from field journal 



® The traditional shiiras 




Shura meeting for the lifting of the 'defence ' on the fruit trees (explanation in part 3). 



Traditional shuras are responsible for resolving questions of 'ancestral' social 
organisation: for example, to decide the dates for the departure and return of animals in 
transhumance. 

'Theoretically' they bring together the traditional chiefs of all the lineages present in the 
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village. But when one looks at the facts, one notices that according to the anticipated 
question, such or such a chief will not be present and that the political structure 
described by the villagers does not correspond to the real practices of those 
involved. 

The shuras have no set number and one will have as many different shuras named as 
interlocutors questioned. 

On the other hand, some lineages are represented more than others in the political 
authorities. 

The political arena is veiy obvious where some individuals confront each other, 
fighting for the stakes - solid, visible but all so symbolic. 

These shuras have neither been chosen nor elected, but 'Hhe chiefs existed, the whole 
world blew who could be in the shurd\ They kept the same members (even if inside 
these shuras, the same members were not used on the same occasions), without 
questioning the chiefs' legitimacy and only being aware of changes when a new chief 
emerged, or when one of the members disappeared. He is not then systematically 
replaced. There has to be an important (and aged!) personality in the village, capable of 
taking over. 

Decision taking: 

This is carried out 'by a majority', after discussion and agreement between those present. 
But in case of disagreement, the most prestigious chief could settle the question alone. 

Meeting: 

The shura can meet at the mosque, when it is a question of a problem concerning the 
whole village. Or again on the terrace of one of the chiefs' houses. If the meetings last 

several days, each returns to his house to eat (sometimes one of the members invites all 
the others for a meal, a way of confirming his prestige). 

If it is a question of a 'private' problem, and they assemble at the request of one person, 
they will meet at the house of the latter who must offer meals in compensation. 

If the problem is communal, 'spectators' can be present for the discussions. In case of 
private problems on the other hand, the shura meet alone. 

® Religious shuras 

The religious shuras are responsible for solving 'all problems relating to religion"". But it 
is necessary to emphasise that in Muslim law, all civil questions are religious, all aspects 
of social life being written and specified in the Koran. Which, at first sight, leaves little 
margin for traditional power, besides the simple organisational questions already raised. 
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These religious shuras are more rigid than traditional assemblies, they make decisions 
according to the Koran and Sunnat by strictly respecting Islamic law; although a 
traditional council would look at settling the two parties in conflict using the possibility 
of compromise. 

It should be pointed out that they do not meet solely to resolve a conflict or a problem, 
their role is also to ensure that the social life conforms to Islamic rules: in this way, they 
can discuss work for women, the legitimacy of paying matrimonial compensation or its 
amount. 

® Overlapping of the two powers . . . 

Even if this is not 'theoretically' possible, and is never discussed in conversations 
concerning structures of power, it is possible that a traditional shura be solicited in order 
to settle a conflict, whether between two people or at village level (question normally 
relevant to the religious domain). A mullah will then be called in order to ensure that the 
decision taken conforms to Islamic rules and in this way to establish the legitimacy of 
this decision, to avoid it being contested. 

The religious shuras, on the other hand, are recognised by the mullahs and by some 
inhabitants of the village, but many of them are 'unaware' of their presence and say that 
they do not exist. But they will quote one or the other mullah as belonging to the shura. 
For the villager, as for the foreign observer, the shura is a court of power for which the 
contours are not defined. There is not one, but several shuras, and the solving of 
'political questions' is not only the business of the men chosen to bear this responsibility; 
it is in the hands of actors in the multiple roles that they give themselves or that the others 
attribute to them and the play which is acted is constantly being reinvented, within the 
limit of the codes not to be exceeded. 

This complexity of the overlapping of two powers is particularly visible in the case of the 
jirga, these exceptional and selective assemblies meet for serious problems. 

I will use the example of the 'war' which took place at Bouni at the beginning of 
September. The latter opposed a lineage of Wama (that of the Gutsudar, one of the most 
prestigious) to a village of the neighbouring valley of Weygal. Some fighting between 
the belligerents took place (a number of rockets fell on Bouni), then a big jirga met, 
assembling the two villages together, in order to try to find a peaceful solution to the 
conflict. 

The Gutsudar, lineage involved, had 'invited' the three most important mullahs of Wama, 
as well as two or three heads of lineages 'friends' and powerfiil. These were officially 
charged with being the 'third party', the neutral element capable of arbitrating the 
conflict. There came into play here some official phenomena of gift/counter-gift, each 
knowing that if he refused the appeal of another, perhaps on a different occasion he 
would need the help or support of this person . . . who will refuse it to him if it is a 
question of reciprocity. 
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But several important personalities, uninvited heads of lineages, also made their way to 
this jirga, v^here they v^ere accepted. Without participating in the decision taking, they 
could take part in the debates. The political scene is illustrated in all its Tinery' and was 
an opportunity for the important members to establish their prestige a little more, by the 
brilliance of the play 'acted' before the eyes of all. 

Politically, there are three traditional representatives for each mosque (this court of 
decision, in fact, has nothing to do with the religious power), who are in some way the 
'big shura' of Wama. They will be the interlocutors of everything foreign - for example 
an NGO - and will summon the other chiefs in the event of there being an important 
question to discuss. It is they who are mobilised when there is a problem concerning all 
the villages of Wama. 

The characteristics of this shura are the same as those already stated, only at a higher 
level. 

To note an important fact, which will be discussed again later: all these chiefs are sons 
and grandsons of chiefs, and one can go back along these lines of chiefs until before 
Islamisation. 

II PARUN, OR THE VOICE OF THE CHIEF 

The situation of Parun is very different from that of Wama. The absence of relevance' 
of the lineages and especially the history of the village, which does not have the same 
criteria of definition of honour, prestige, making a valley where the authorities of power 
are very much more homogenous, more clearly identifiable and visible. That does not 
mean that conflicts are missing from this society but the recognition and legitimacy of the 
chief makes more unanimity there. 

Just a comment, anecdotal, but which is, however, the reflection of a 'different culture' of 
Parun: up there, no kalashnikov is shown, the men do not carry them outside and the only 
weapons visible are those of the inhabitants of Wama or neighbouring valleys on a visit. 
There is no history of conflict, murder, bloody rivalries, even though there are many of 
them at Wama. When I asked about it, in the course of informal conversations, my 
interlocutor reflected sometimes for a long time before telling me the facts, which in 
addition took place at a time of retreat. 

Robertson in 1896 speaks of the Paruni as a separate population in Kafiristan . .very 
different from the Wai and the Ashkun. They are remarkable for their inclination to 
peace, and their incompetence in combat '' A peaceful people, lacking aggressiveness, 
exposed to the impulses of the neighbouring tribes and regularly held to ransom, they are 
also little respected by the other Nuristanis. 
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JVho are the chiefs? 



Prestige is given to the well-read, to those capable of expressing themselves well and 
clearly in Pashto or Dari, to a person 'Jair, someone who does not take the side of a rich 
man against a poor man . . ."^^ to the holders of Islamic knowledge. Wealth is not a 
determining factor. And the 'worth' of a man is assessed very much more on his 
personal qualities than to the heritage, however prestigious, of his ancestors. 

But a village chief, or a 'recognised' person, who will not participate in the work of the 
whole community, who will not be present at the time of important discussions, in short 
who will not be 'visible' at every moment, can lose all prestige and become once 
again, a simple citizen of the community. If the shura can take a decision of exclusion, 
the villagers also have this power and can revoke a chief who does not justify his 
position. 

That is what happened, for example, four years ago at Paski, where three members of the 
shura were replaced at the request of the villagers, unhappy to see these three people 
''inactive, who did no thing for the benefit of the village . . 

Unlike at Wama, a chief is not 'chief once and for all, it is not possible to settle in this 
position. It is one of the fundamental differences between the two valleys, and we will 
see in what way it comes into play for the existence and structure of the village 
organisations. The decision to change such or such a man of the shura is made by all the 
men of the village, in the mosque. 

Here also, the women are totally excluded from the political courts - but with the same 
reservation as at Wama. 

In each of the six villages of Parun, there is only one shura, where religious 
members and non-mullahs sit together. Usually, a mullah is head of the village (as at 
Paski, Prontz and Chtiwi). These shuras became independent and structured at the time 
of the Jihad, under the authority of a Paski mullah, mulawi Mir Alam, recognised then as 
supreme chief of the whole valley of Parun, an important member of the revolution and 
who wanted to organise the decisional authorities for the needs of the war. He was ''the 
sign of the imion of Panu{\ the wisest, the best Muslim, but also "\he one who gave the 
most food' (here one finds again a pre-Islamic component of acquisition of prestige). It 
was he who chose the members of the Paski shura and who asked each village to choose 
a shura (he seems, however, to have had an influence on the selection of chiefs). 

At Prontz, before the Jihad, two people were chosen as representatives by the villagers, in 
the mosque, they were responsible for organising communal work, deciding dates of 
departure and return of the animals, etc. These two people nominated a 'malek' (only 
responsible for negotiations with the government). These two chiefs had legitimate 
authority, however, they could ask the advice of the other white beards, and in case of 
conflict, if there was a religious problem, they called the mullah. 



Robertson, previously quoted. 
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The Paruni shuras are much more defined and identified than those at Wama. The 
villagers are ahnost unanimous as far as the members of shuras are concerned - even if 
some names change, the power is not totally in the hands of someone in a unique way. 

One must not believe completely that conflict is absent from Paruni society. For 
example, 1 think of some old mullahs of Paski, firmly opposed to the construction of the 
road, because they were afraid that ''fhe young will turn away from the way ofIslam'\ Or 
again, to the members of the Chtiwi shura, replaced twenty years ago by a council of 
much more dynamic young people (we will return to this in the third part of this work). 

What emerges from this, is the possibility of consensus stronger than the conflicts, 

which seems to be a real driving force in Paruni society. 

The style of decision taking (consensual, following a discussion which continues until an 
agreement is found, with possible decisional power of the chief in case of disagreement, 
especially if it is religious problem), the places and aims of these assemblies are the same 
as elsewhere in the valley. 

The shura decide for example on the departure of animals to the summer pastures, on 
border conflicts, on the organisation of the hydro-electric power station and the thresher, 
organisation of communal work in order to repair a canal, food to give to workers on the 
road, problems of theft, in short, all that which concerns the life of the village without 
distinguishing between customary and religious questions. 

There is also a big shura, which meets in case of problems - or a decision lo take - 
concerning the six villages. Two or three people from each village are mandated to 
participate there, they can change but are usually the most influential members of each 
village. This big shura meets at Paski, and it is traditionally the chief of Paski who is also 
chief of this (officially that must be discussed at the time of the grand shura, they have 
never had, in Paruni memory, a chief of Paski who has not also been supreme chief of 
this valley!). 
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PART THREE 

VILLAGE ORGANISATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 



Throughout this third part, I will only occasionally use the term 'farmers organisation', 
having chosen to replace it by that which is more adapted to my meaning, of 'village 
organisaUon\ or again of village grouping. It seems to me, in fact, that this first term of 
'farmers organisation' is associated with too many images, too many issues, to a long 
history (even if the latter especially concerns African countries) to strong political 
implications of which I do not want this work to carry the weight, 'Farmers 
organisations' are more associated with the protection and promotion of farmers' 
interests, which is not at all the case with the village social structures envisaged here. 

Definition : I mean here a village organisation in the sense where a group of people, 
coming from the same village (or possibly from the same lineage divided between several 
villages), unite in order to set up and operate a common structure, one that is aimed at the 
whole community or to a more restricted group. This is a very brief and incomplete 
definition that serves only to specify the envisaged framework. 

We will also see some structures of which the scale overtakes the strict village framework 
in order to involve the whole valley (as is the case for example with the organisation for 
constructing the road supported by MADERA, which brings together all the villages). 



CLASSIFICATION OF VILLAGE ORGANISATIONS 



WHAT CLASSIFICATION FOR THE ORGANISATIONS ENCOUNTERED? 

A classification is never objective, or neutral, it is a tool of knowledge looking to answer 
the questions of the seeker, themselves oriented according to an objective - and some 
hypotheses - more or less accurate from the start. The defined criteria express in this 
way the vision and the expectations of the one who builds them. 

I chose here, a classification of village organisations according to their nature. This 
with one introductory aim of descripfive presentation. It will, in fact, only be a question 
of explaining the characteristics and the method of functioning of the organisations 
observed, in order to approach the analytical section with a clear understanding of the 
whole. 

Through lack of time I will only detail the most 'interesting' organisations for analysis, 
tackling only too briefly the others. 

I have drawn up six categories of classification which seem to me relevant: 
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I Financial systems 



I use the term 'financial' because, even if the systems in question only release few 
monetary resources as such (coins or notes, in order to be solid!), they are, however, used 
as a means of finance: the produce collected in kind is resold in order to obtain money, or 
it is exchanged and allows, thanks to swapping, the provision of diverse materials. 

One can identify two: zakat and chanda. These two systems exist in every village of the 
valley, at a more or less organised and structured level, but they are always there. These 
two methods of deducting resources are Islamic, originating from the Koran and strictly 
governed by it. 

If zakat presents itself as a kind of 'sympathy tax' destined for the poor, chanda is on the 
other hand a selective collection, carried out with a specific objective, where each one is 
free to give or not and in the way in which he intends it (in money, in kind, etc.). 

- What isZ/l/T^T?- 

It is an annual financial contribution, deducted from the villagers - and all those who can 
afford to pay are bound to do it - the amount is set by the Koran and is identical 
everywhere, being destined for the poor. For example, each landowner must give 1/10*'^ 
of his cereal harvest, 1/40^^' of the goats and sheep that he owns, 1/30*'' of his cows (he 
also makes a gi ft of one calf per year), but also 1/40^' of gold possessed and some jewels. 
In this way, all assets are submitted to taxation. In theor}^ one must give the taxed share 
after exactly one year of ownership: thus, it is possible to pay zakat at any time in the 
year, indeed, several times for the same person. As it is not specified in Islamic law that 
zakat must be collected and put to communal use before being given, in some villages 
(notably Wama) each person looks after the gift of his own share, and chooses to whom 
he is going to give it (most often to the poor of his own family), as there is no outside 
control. 

If organised control does not exist, social control is very evident, every person, with a 
pointed look at the possessions of the other people, knows who must pay, who has paid 
already and who has given to whom. In this situation it is not socially possible to back 
out of the obligation of zakat. 

It was in order to mitigate (amongst others) this difficult management and resolve the 
anarchy of distribution {''the people did not know who to give their zakat to, one received 
a lot, from several people, and another did not have any at alP'^^), that the other villages 

- principally those of Parun who organise themselves - set a date for the collection of 
zakat and chose those responsible. 

But it seems to me important to specify that this organisation is recent: it dates more or 
less exactly from the start of the revolution (Soviet invasion). It responded to a more 
global movement of organisation of the villages (the shuras of Parun themselves became 



Interview with a Panuii man responsible for collection of zakat. 
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independent and became visible from that time), and especially to financial needs linked 
to the war. 

It is difficult to have a precise idea of the number of villagers who pay this tax (between 
50% and 70% of the population): almost all of them pay for cereals, fewer for goats, and 
rarely for cows or money (it is exceptional that an owner possesses more than thirty 
cows). 

Zakat is, therefore, an interesting system of redistribution of weaUh. 

Functioning 

At Par un: 

In all the villages of Parun, twice a year, in September (at harvest time) and in 
October/November (the animals leave the summer pastures in order to go down again to 
be close to the village), zakat is collected. 

The decisional organ is the shura. It is they who set the date for the collection, who 
appoint those responsible for it (these people are seldom members of the shura, and they 
do not change from year to year, except in cases where tmst is broken). The shura 
afterwards choose the beneficiaries and the destination of the produce collected. 

There can be one or several people in charge, according to the village. There is, for 
example, only one at Prontz, but four at Paski, where there is a clear division of tasks 
between the man responsible for money and the one for cereal. It is the same at Chtiwi 
where there are four persons in charge. These people are not paid, except at Prontz where 
the person responsible receives a 'paimana' of oil per year. 

In each village, a specific room is used solely as a depository for cereals. The goats can 
be sold immediately in the village in order to obtain money which will be transferred to 
the poor, or given to them directly in kind, or again kept by their owner until they are 
needed (the person responsible then goes to look for them, both of them knowing exactly 
how to identify, in the middle of the herd, the animal that has been given!). 

There is never anything left of zakat from one year to another. 
Example of how zakat works at Paski: 

The village is divided into four watik and there is one person responsible for zakat per 
watik (Islamuddin for the Peach; Haji Abdullah Jan for the Pschi; Malek Faizur Rahman 
for the Psne and Gul Whali for the Pachliq). These were appointed about twenty years 
ago and have not changed since. Two of them are members of the shura. 

Each villager brings his contribution into a communal room, specifically reserved for this 
(which was constructed for that purpose twenty years ago). One of the persons 
responsible, Faizur Rahman - the only one who can write - notes the name of those who 
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have paid. In this way there is a kind of bookkeeping but above all, control. Zakat can 
be collected over a period of one month and it is only distributed when everything has 
been collected. 

Islamuddin, who has the key of the room, is responsible for the distribution of cereal. He 
knows precisely who will receive zakat and what share will be attributed to him. 

A member of the shura, Saib Jan, not one of the four people responsible, has been 'the 
chief of zakaf since the beginning of this institution, it is to him that the money is given 
from the sale of goats and it is he who is responsible for distribution to the poor, on the 
orders of the shura. 

Utilisation of the collected Zakat - beneficiaries: 

Regarding the utilisation of zakat, it is interesting for me to remember current conflicts at 
the heart of the shura: zakat has never been given to the road workers, or for help at the 
medical clinic or for the work in progress on the construction of the new mosque. It was 
until now exclusively reserved for the poor in a very consensual and unanimous way. 
Recently it seems that there have been heated discussions, for example, one part of the 
shura demanding the gift for the road workers. Vehement protests from the other 
members, with the argument that for this project, other sources of finance exist but that 
the poor, have nothing. The shura ceased discussions, in order to avoid things growing 
acrimonious, and decided to keep the gift to the poor as the only destination of zakat. But 
for how long . . .? 

I raise this question in order to examine the different practices in the villages: Prontz, 
besides the gift to the poor, reserves a share of the collection for the road workers 
'"because that serves very many more people than only the village, and one is not obliged 
to give zakat only to the poof\ But they never use zakat for the power station, or the 
thresher, nor for the communal canals or the mosque. It should be pointed out that the 
collection of zakat at Prontz already seems to be an old practice, earlier than the 
revolution and during the Jihad it was 'paid' to the mujahideen. 

At Clitiwi, zakat is used for the road workers if necessary, but it is exceptional {''only if 
there is zakat left when it has been given to all of the poor people''). 

At Wama : 

At Wama also, the villagers fix a time of the year for paying zakat: between *akrab' and 
'qaws'^^^. But the situation is very different according to the villages and the lineages. 

The Daoundar, for example, organise themselves and collect zakat for the whole of their 
lineage (which is present in three villages, Pavilae, Pasao and Akataban). The lineal 
shura appoints the persons responsible, and the money collected, firstly destined for the 
poor, is also used ifor the communal needs of the Dar (e.g. repair of the canal of that 
lineage). It must be noted that in these three villages where the Daoundar live, the gift of 



Consult Uic calendar attached in tlie annex. 
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zakat is normally left to the initiative of each person, that is to say that there is no 
organisation inside the village to collect it. 



At Paonce (where there are only Taradar), a treasurer, member of the shura, is chosen by 
them and looks after the produce remaining after each one has given his zakat to the poor 
of his family. In fact, he only manages the remainder of zakat, which will be used for 
communal needs. Many things are in the process of change at Paonce, where at the time 
of my departure, the shura had been totally replaced by younger members who wanted to 
move the village. But I left too early and I did not have the time to return there. 

This year, the whole of Bouni village (where there are only Gutsudar) as well as the 
Saidar and the Kalashdar of Akataban, have put together their collection of zakat in order 
to give it to the road workers. 

It does not seem to me to be absolutely necessary to continue the description of this 
system and to consider every situation - zakat is hardly organised at all in the other 
villages, where ""everyone is respofisible, there is no control, it is not worth it because the 
people are afraid of God They cannot hide from God^^^'\ 

For the time being there is no advantage in having a precise knowledge of the ftinctioning 
of zakat in all the villages of Wama, but rather to draw from it the possibilities of such aii 
organisation (and to understand the differences between Wama and Parun!) in terms of 
development. 

The system of CHANDA - 

It is a selective collection, made at the mosque and which is organised either in a 
'spontaneous' way, (following prayer time for example, in order to feed an impromptu 
traveller who has just arrived), or in order to respond to a more elaborate project (mullahs 
and shura cooperating for the construction of a new mosque, decision taking concerning 
collective repairs or the refinancing of a community store). In the second case, the 
villagers know that a chanda is being prepared. 

An appeal is made to the whole population and each one is invited to give according to 
his means, theoretically without obligation. But social and religious pressure being very 
strong, it is difficult to back out of it, all the more, because the gift is made in sight of 
everyone!. The collection is made at the mosque. 

The produce collected is of all kinds: food products, clothes, money, blankets, etc. 
according to the objective of the collection they will be managed by different people: 
there is no one in charge of chanda. 



Words spoken to me and repeated by several Waniais. 
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There can be several chandas in a year, but they are generally made in autumn: it is 
harvest time and the animals are in the village, it is the time of the biggest availability of 
resources (gifts being made principally in kind). 

All the villages in the valley have recourse to this means of financing. 

II Collective organisation of the means of production 

I have studied only one domain where production is organised in a collective way: it is 
that of animal husbandry, through the palaoiii system (simply because I have very little 
information on the other ways of participating, which concern the agricultural production 
carried out by the women. It is organised inside the domestic unit, between daughters, 
mother, sisters-in-law and daughters-in-law for the labour, cultivation and harvest, and 
rarely goes beyond this framework, except in a limited way. On the other hand, this 
method of association remains very informal, and difficult to study unless sharing several 
months of real work with the women). 

Palaoui is present in every village of the valley, that is to say that each animal owner 
participates in a palaoui group. It is an organisation of summer transhumance, of which 
the dates - the departure of animals from the village, the presence of the herd in such or 
such pasture according to the time and the planning - are arranged by the shura. The men 
themselves decide on their groups of palaoui, who gather together several herds. They 
group together, whether it is between members of the same Dar at Wama, or according to 
a network of affinities at Parun. They take their animals to graze in the communal 
summer pastures which enables them not only to share their working hours but to be on 
guard at the same time, in order to optimise their production of milk products 

III Management of communal infrastructure 

This concerns mosques, schools, or the organisation for construction of the road with 
MADERA, power stations, threshers (also electric), as well as community stores. 
Mills and the management of irrigation channels also belong to this category. 



For details, see tlie report of Cedric Fleury. 
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- ORGANISATION FOR THE ROAD SUPPORTED BY MADERA - 

Construction of the road supported by MADERA 

I will speak briefly 
here of the way in 
which the Parunis 
organised themselves 
for sending workers 
to build the road 
under construction 
between Wama and 
Parun and which 
should reach Chtiwi. 
It is in fact very 
interesting to observe 
how the villagers rely 
on a very old form of 
structuring of society, 
in order to make a 
'modem' organisation 
function. 

Until 1992, the only 
road accessible to 
vehicles from the low 
valley of Pech 
stopped at Gulsalak. 
It was an NGO called 
VITA that worked 
that year on the 
improvement of the 
track in order to reach 
Wama. They were 
not aiming to make a 
'real' road and 
stopped the project 
due to lack of funds. 

For six months the inhabitants of the valley continued alone, showing their motivation. 
MADERA then took over the project, with the following conditions: that WFP provide 
the wheat, destined for the local population who provided the manpower without salary 
and MADERA provided the heavy materials (pneumatic drill, etc.) I will not dwell on 
the background and numerous dealings prior to the first stone being pulled out of the 
rock, as well as the mishaps encountered. 

A 'road council' (a kind of supreme jirga) met, gathering together the influential white 
beards of Wama, Kantiwa, Kusht-Chatras and Parun. This council decided that 25 people 
of the Parun valley should work continuously on the site. Then the council of Parun itself 
decided on the number of workers that would be recruited in each village. They were 
then fi-ee to choose their own men. 
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There is one person in charge of the road to Parun chosen by Mulawi Nematullah (the big 
chief of the road for the whole Wama-Parun valley) who changes regularly. 

In the Parun valley, the village shuras decided to use the watik to set up their 
organisation. 

At Paski 

The village must send eight workers: as there are four watik, two men from each are 
contributing every month. Organisation is internal, each person responsible for watik 
organises the start and rotation of duty of the men. 

There can be some internal arrangements in each group, that is to say that one man can 
replace another and go to work two months later, on the other hand that is not possible 
amongst the watik. 

For food, each person responsible for watik organises a chanda inside each group and 
each month collects the necessary flour, oil, tea and beans. These commodities are given 
to the Paruni person responsible for the road. There is in fact, a tent for each valley 
(Wama, Kantiwa and Parun), with some meals taken separately and each chooses a cook.. 

The organisation is the same in the other villages of Parun, an operation that depends on 
the structuring in watik. 



- THE 'COMMITTEE' OF CHTIWI - 

I have chosen to introduce this in detail, using it as a kind of 'ideal-type' of other 
committees existing in Parun, partly because it was the first and its creation influenced 
that of the other committees in the valley; and partly because it was the most 'complete', 
the one with the most diversified activities. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

It is interesting to note that the idea for this committee, and its creation, came from a 
village man who spent several years outside Afghanistan: leaving to study in Pakistan, he 
joined various student associations there. On his return from Pakistan, 21 years ago*^"^, (it 
was in 1977, before the Jihad), A.H. proposed to the village the idea of a community 
store in order to escape the ascendancy of outside traders. At Chtiwi in fact, the only 
opportunity of stocking up on essential commodities at this time (sugar, tea, matches, 
kerosene, etc.) was by buying from the travelling hawkers whose prices were very 
inflated as there was no alternative. 



Heard during a meeting witli an important member of tlie shura, responsible for the power s(alion and 
present at tlie time of the 'committee's' creation. 
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Initially the population were not interested, neither believing in this community 
association nor wanting to invest money. For more than a year, A.H. worked hard at 
explaining and persuading, and ended up by convincing the majority of the village. 

In 1978 the community store was the first realisation which would gradually become the 
'committee' and it was around this structure that its other activities were born and 
organised. For this reason I introduce it first. 

THE COMMUNITY STORE 

All the villagers who accepted the idea for the store (about 80% according to my 
interlocutor) made a chanda^^^ in order to obtain the first funds (they alone, the rest of the 
village did not participate) and collected 7000 Afghanis^^^ A 'management council' of 
ten people, of which A.H. was the chief, was also chosen. 

A few young men, chosen by the council, were sent to Jalalabad with the funds, to obtain 
supplies. Donkeys for transport were lent free of charge (by some inhabitants of Chtiwi) 
and these men were not paid. 

Sale prices at the store were set by the council. All the villagers had access to it, 
including those who refiised to participate in the first financing. The store was initially 
based in the house of an inhabitant who had a free room available. At the end of a year, 
owing to the profits gained, the inhabitants constaicted a special building at the entrance 
to the village: still there today, it is used only as a shop. 

A man from the 'management council' (other than A.H.) and chosen by the members, 
was responsible for sales, served in the store, looked after the money and bookkeeping. 

At the outset, restocking was carried out between twice and five times per year. 
Refinancing (in case of insufficient profits) was obtained thanks to a large amount of 
chanda. During the Jihad, all communal payments (for the Miijahideen, food for the 
fighters, weapons, etc.) were assured by the profits from the shop. 

This operation escapes all rationality of a capitalist type: in actual fact, the villagers 
pay twice, once through the collection of chanda and the other, at the time when they 
make their purchases. I am not sure that in our way of thinking it is possible to 
understand such logic, apparently contrary to the desired goal which is to pay less. 
However, the advantages of this organisation are numerous: 

it enables the villagers to retain a certain independence from having to buy from 
outside merchants. With the community store, they are in fact self-sufficient in the 
essential commodities that are only sold for some rupees more than in Jalalabad. This 
independence is an important factor in the endurance of the system. 



For more delail on this financial system, refer to (he chapter that is dedicated to it. 
It is necessary to mention the currency at this time that was very inflated. 
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- the existence of the community store has enabled other activities to function from 
which everyone benefits (purchase of the thresher, for example, or setting up a 'fiind' 
for village welfare). 

I will add that the villagers are used to chanda - to this kind of collective solidarity - and 
that the 'profits' they draw from this are not solely calculated in monetary terms. 
Financial rationality not being systematically first in Nuristan. 

Current operation : 

It seems to me very important to emphasise that the management conncil chosen at the 
outset of the community store replaced the old shura: for one year the operation of the 
store remained independent of the political power then in place, which was 'swept away' 
by the appearance of the 'committee'. Indeed, the whole village finally recognised the 
necessity of this community store, sending away members of the old shura - some 'white 
beards' who were against the shop - in order to replace them with the members of the 
management council. The latter are 'young' (the one who told me this story was between 
forty and forty-five years old) and they appoint themselves according to this term. 

The man responsible for sales in the store has not changed, after more than twenty years 
of operation he still assumes this role. A member of the current shura, he is also the 
'secretary' of it. It is only for the last few years that he has been paid one thousand 
Pakistani rupees per year. 

The store is open every day, its timetable depends on the season and occupation of the 
villagers: in autumn for example, when they are busier, he only opens very early in the 
morning and late in the evening. It is important to point out that the man responsible also 

owns fields and animals and is subject to the same constraints as the other villagers. He is 
also frequently asked to open the shop in cases of urgent need. 

The prices remain fixed by the shura and are lower than in the private store that exists at 
Chtiwi. 

It seems strange that a private bazaar is maintained in the village, despite the presence of 
the committee. This shop belongs to a man 'foreign' to Chtiwi, who lives in the village 
only a few months a year between spring and autumn. Some of his products are on sale 
in the two bazaars (e.g. tea, sugar, etc. but more expensive), and others not (like the 
numerous clothes coming out of I don't know what ragman's trunk, a variety of hair 
slides, electric lamps, etc.) I have the impression that the two stalls are full: the 
community store provides, at advantageous prices to the villagers, the essential 
commodities (tea, sugar, soap, matches, etc.) and the private shop offers a choice of 
'luxury' products (radio batteries, plastic jewellery and other ornaments for the hair, etc.) 
The relationship between the two trades is not thought of in terms of rivalry, but rather 
that they complement each other. 
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Two or three men are responsible at intervals for restocking, when the need arises (not a 
fixed period, it depends on available finance, rapidity of disappearance of stock, etc.) 
The men responsible change each time but are always members of the shura. 

For the last three or four years, those who go to buy the commodities are paid by the 
shura, that is to say they receive enough for food and lodging in the course of their 
journey. The owners who lend the donkeys are also compensated (10 Pakistani 
rupees/seer/donkey between Gulsalak and Chtiwi, even though the current rate for the 
rental of a donkey is 70 rupees). 

Those who leave the village to fetch provisions for the store are accompanied by porters, 
chosen in the following way: the village is divided into seven waiiks: the man in charge 
of the council summons the seven chiefs, and they decide together how many men in 
each wadk must go and how many donkeys will be lent. Following this, the members of 
each M^atik decide between themselves who will go. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMITTEE - ITS ACTIVITIES 

The committee of Chtiwi became a real village organisation, very structured, with 
numerous activities which overlap and function, one thanks to the other. The division 
and sharing out of tasks is very effective: one, or several, persons responsible are 
assigned to each of these activities which are, besides running the shop: stock 
management concerning collective work, operation of a power station and an electric 
thresher. 

Since the committee was created, the profits have been used in various ways: 

- supplying the shop; 

- collective work in the village (purchase of material for repair and construction, food 
offered to village workers whilst carrying out this work); 

- 'welfare fund': payment for transport of a sick, poor person, payment for 
commodities at the shop for the poor, without reimbursement; 

- 'credit fund': it is possible to borrow from the committee for a private need, with later 
reimbursement without interest (which is forbidden by the Koran!); 

- welcome of foreign travellers: if the latter have neither rank nor particular status, and 
know nO"One in the village, they will usually be accommodated at the mosque. On 
the other hand, if he is a visitor of rank (member of an invited shura, head of village 
or even a foreigner passing through), they will be lodged in a room belonging to the 
chief or to an important member of the village, especially reserved for the welcome. 
The committee steps in to offer food, which will be deducted from the communal 
resources of the village; 

- construction and repair of the hydro-electric power station; 

- purchase of an electric thresher. 
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ITS OPERATION 



® Stock management 

The role of the 'cook': a village man, non-member of the shura, and who is not paid, he 
is responsible for preparing the food for all village workers when there is collective work 
to be carried out (repair of the mosque, of a road, etc.); he also cooks for important 
guests. 

When needed, therefore, the shura orders the cook to go and bring the required foodstuffs 
from the store (tea, sugar, etc.) from the man responsible for cereals (for bread) and from 
the man responsible for oil. There have been two cooks in the history of the committee, 
the first having been replaced five-six years ago because he was too old and weary. 

The 'man responsible for cereaP: he is not a member of the shura, is not paid and five 
years ago replaced a member of the shura who had carried out this role since the 
beginning. He is responsible for looking after the cereals from chanda and for the 
remains ofzakai after distribution to the poor. He is a simple shopkeeper: in case of need 
and on the shura's order, he gives cereals to the person in charge of the kitchen. His role 
involves stock management. 

The 'man responsible for oil': periodically, every third sharwouar^^^\ each palawoui of 
the village must give to the committee one morning's production of butter. There is one 
person responsible, who looks after this produce and only gives it out on the order of the 
shura, of which he is not a member. He has carried out this role since the outset of the 
committee and is not paid. If it happens that the communal needs are high (unforeseen 
repairs which necessitate food for the workers, etc.) and oil has run out, the palawoui are 
again requested to donate the butter production of a morning's work. 

This system seems very old and was already in force in pre-Islamic times, without the 
collective memory really remembering the use that was made of it. 

® Refinancing the committee : 

The financial resources of the community store have three distinct origins: 

- profits from the shop; 

- chanda: the villagers give money or contribute in kind with butter, cereal, goats, etc.; 
The money is collected by the head of the village, who gives it to the person in charge 
of the shop. The animals are kept by their owner until needed: there are then two men 
(who are not from the shura and are not paid), who are ordered by the shura, either to 

At Parun, only a few men are chosen from amongst Llie members of n palawoui to slay all summer in Uic 
baiidas willi tlie animals, leaving tlie others free of obligations tied to grazing. They are just replaced by 
die latter for two or tliree days, in order to be able to go down again to tlie village, at variable intervals (for 
example, they will be replaced the first time at the end of twenty days, then aflcr twenty-five more days, 
etc.). Each new change is called sharwouar. Tlius, one speaks of the first shanvouar (aJler twenty days), 
of the second shanvouar, etc. For more details, refer to tlie chapter tliat explains the system of palawoui. 
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sell them if money is needed, or to give them to the man in charge of the kitchen if 
food is needed for community work. 
- the remainder of zakat: after distribution to the poor usually only cereals remain; 
big fines ensuing from 'nara'. 

® Purchases at the store - possibilities of credit : 

'Swapping' predominates in the market exchanges at the shop, with a frequently 
used credit system. In fact, the villagers usually pay for their purchases in the autumn, 
when the animals come down from the summer pastures with the milk products, and also 
cereals are harvested. The man in charge of the shop keeps a precise account and knows 
the debts of everyone. 

The goats obtained are usually resold, sometimes inside the village, sometimes to the 
Gujurs passing through, or sometimes to men of the Pech valley, which provides the 
necessary funds for future restocking. 

Cereals and cheese, are reintroduced into the sales circuit of the shop. 

In case of non-payment; if the person is poor, the committee waits, indeed sometimes 
even decides to cancel the debt (reimbursed from the profits). This person can continue 
to obtain supplies at the store. If the debtor is solvent, he is called before the shura, 
reprimanded and the social pressure exercised is very strong, until he pays. A system of 
sanction can sometimes be set up. 



- THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER STATION - 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Again, the idea for this has an exogenous origin, relayed by a man of the village. 
Eighteen years ago, AA left for Pushal (valley west of Nuristan) as part of his mullah 
training and met an engineer there who praised the benefits of electricity. Returning to 
Chtiwi, he tried to convince the villagers who were fiercely opposed to this idea. The 
disagreement of the population lasted eight years. 

Ten years ago (in 1987) Pushal' s engineer came to Chtiwi and suggested to the 
inhabitants that he help them construct the power station free of charge if they would 
provide the generator. 

The project was discussed by the shura, accented and announced in the mosque: the 
population was divided in two, the 'younger'* ^ being for, and the older against. The 
dispute continued, then the shura finally decided on its construction. 



These are the words of my interlocutor. 
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They appointed a man, A.N. to go to Peshawar to buy the generator and the necessary 
materials. The 600,000 afghanis he took with him came from the profits of the 
community store. A.N., who knew Peshawar, appHed to some organisations (Jamiat 
Islami Afghanistan, the Kuwaiti and Saudi Red Crescent) and to certain wealthy people. 
In this way he collected 500,000 Pakistani rupees (?)^^^ which were given to him. 

Accompanied by Pushal's engineer he bought a generator of 25 kW, a pneumatic drill 
(for the construction of the building), electric wires, electric lights, circuit breakers, etc. 
"enough for the whole village and for the next ten years'M 

Every man in Chtiwi participated in the constmction of the canal and the building 
(unpaid, of course, and fed for the days of work by the committee!). 

But the engineer, after having just installed electric wiring to the mosque, asked to be 
paid 120 goats and a new kalashnikov (which he obtained), then went away. The 
villagers themselves attempted to continue the installation and burnt out in one 
blundering manoeuvre, more than 500 electric lights. If they succeeded in extricating 
themselves in spite of everything, the system functioned very badly. 

Ten people had been 'trained' by the engineer and they were responsible, under the 
direction of A.N. , they switched the power station on and off, they changed the bulbs, etc. 
And they were not paid. In 1989, one year after the power station started, the shura 
appointed four men from amongst the ten, who were sent to Peshawar, to see some 
competent (private) people, in order to learn how best to use the power station, to repair 
it, etc. For one year, they received 150 Pakistani rupees per day, financed by the 
committee (who guaranteed the food and lodging expenses). 

On their return, they became the only people responsible for the power station (and A.M. 
'handed over the powers'), with one of their own as boss, chosen by the shura. 

A SHORT STORY ON THE 'ADVENTURES' OF THIS POWER STATION . . . 

I would not be telling this story, had it not been for the involvement of MADERA. 

The numerous problems posed by the defective generator (and I pass on the why, how 
and various repairs which only strengthen the deterrent nature of the Chtiwi villagers' 
organisation) had driven A.N. to MADERA's office, in 1990, to try to obtain financial 
help. 

Agreement was made: MADERA agreed to pay 100,000 rupees if the village could 
contribute 30,000 rupees. 



My interlocutor. 

I know that it is an enormous amount and I am doubtful: have I really understood, have 1 added a zero? 
The only way of verifying this information is to ask (he man responsible at ClUiwi. 



Ill 



A.N. went to Peshawar and took out a loan in his own name, from some of his 
acquaintances (this money was later reimbursed thanks to a chanda at Chtiwi). 

And the generator was changed - it has worked now for seven years and has 30 kW of 
power. 

This last information is not palliative, the villagers having chosen to increase the strength 
of their generator because the idea of the thresher was already running through their 
heads! 

CURRENT OPERATION 

The four men responsible, working in rotation, switch the power station on and off, on 
the orders of the village emir, who organises the shifts. It is he who decides the running 
times (for example in summer from 3.30 am to 6.00 am and from 5.00 pm to 10.30 pm). 

They carry out repairs, with the shura's agreement (without which they do not have the 
right to touch the machine - repairs to the generator, but also private: e.g. a bulb to 
change at an inhabitant's house, etc. If all these repairs are free, the materials (wire, 
circuit breakers, etc.) are the responsibility of the private individuals requesting the repair 
(note that at the time of initial installation everything was provided free of charge). 

The men responsible are not paid. 

There is a special store for electrical supplies, built specially for this use in 1988 when 
the power station was started, decided by the shura and financed by the committee. A 
man is responsible for it (also chosen by the shura and unpaid). 

Electricity is charged for: the beneficiaries have had to pay 4000 afghanis per year/per 
bulb, from the very start ''so that the people can get used to paying a Uttle; at the 
beginning it is very little, but in this way it can be increased, carefully, and eventually the 
repairs can be paid for with the money^^^. In fact, the money collected is not enough to 
finance the large repairs (paid for by the committee: there is no chanda for the power 
station, the funds come from the profits and some chanda made to the committee). 



These are tlie words of my interlocutor, A.N. 
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THE THRESHER ~ 



HISTORICA L BACKGROUND 

The idea was introduced to the village when the power station was installed (no-one 
claimed the idea as theirs), and an argument was made in order to justify its importance . 

About eight years ago when A.N. had another opportunity to go to Peshawar to purchase 
electrical materials, he returned to 'knock at the door' of the organisations who had 
already helped him with the power station (Kuwaiti and Saudi Red Crescent), and 
obtained some funds. 

He built a special thresher, smaller than usual, adapted to the needs of Chtiwi. 

Four of the top men were in training in Peshawar (for the utilisation of the power station). 
In addition, two of them were sent for a month and a half, to learn how to operate the 
thresher (the trainers were paid by the committee). 

These two men are today responsible for the thresher. But they cannot touch it without 
the permission of the shura who decide on the purchase of new parts. 

UTILISATION 

Use of the thresher is paid for: 14 seer is 'paid' for 20 seers threshed, whether wheat or 
barley. It is the committee member responsible for cereals who looks after these but they 
are used solely for the thresher's requirements. They are resold in order to obtain the 
necessary money for repairs. As soon as the cereals are converted into money, this is 
entrusted to the committee member responsible for finance who keeps it in a separate 
fund. 

Use of the thresher is made in rotation: the village is divided into two (the division has 
been created specially, it did not exist previously) and the first person who has his wheat 
ready, if he is on the right side of the village, can come. Later it is the one who comes 
forward who grinds. In case of dispute, A.N. intervenes, indeed occasionally another 
chief of the village or a recognised personality. 



- THE COMMUNITY STORE AT PASKI ~ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The initiative for this structure also came from a man returning from Pakistan at the 
beginning of the 1980s. But it is necessary to point out that the committee of Chtiwi 
already existed, and its function known in the whole of the Parun valley. 
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The store was born following a dispute: two men of the Pech valley, visiting Kushtake, 
did '"something had' there (probably a theft, but there seems to be a strict silence around 
this story - it was in 1982 or 1983). The young Parunis, very angry, took revenge by 
beating the culprits violently. The affair became acrimonious, a mullah from Pech came 
to Paski to seek amends and he convened a jirga there. The young men who took 
revenge (most lived at Paski) were sentenced to pay 4,000 afghanis (a large amount at 
this time). 

R. Nurullah suggested that they make a chanda: they collected 10,000 afghanis. 

With the remaining money, N. proposed the creation of a community store. The village 
shura were against it. But the young people concerned (sixty or seventy from the village, 
aged between fifteen and thirty) elected twenty of them as members of the 'young shura\ 
and chose Nurullah to be their chief 

A person was appointed by this young shurd to be responsible for the store and paid 
2,500 afghanis per year. The whole village had access to the merchandise sold. 

The running of this store was identical to those of Chtiwi and Prontz; the sole refinancing 
guaranteed thanks to the profits obtained which were reused only for the store. 

At the end of a year, the village shura, seeing the success of the store, began to show 
interest in it: ''at the beginning they did not ag/^ee, today they think that it is a good thing 
for the village, but it is up to us to look after if\ The 'young shura' were dissolved, the 
shop passed into the hands of the village shura who chose the manager from among the 
members of the village shura, Nurullah remained 'appointed' by the shura to look after it 
but he must account for his actions to the shura (on prices, purchases to make, etc.). 

In 1985, a special room was built, by the ashar system. 

After running for two or three years, Mir Alam, chief of the Paski shura, was chosen to be 
chief of the Jamiat - it was at the height of the 'jihad'. Many mujahideen were staying at 
Paski, Mir Alam asked N. to hand over the keys and the management of the store (he 
could not refijse a chief). 

The profits were then used for the 'jihad' (food for mujahideen guests, if necessary for 
the migrants without resources) and the store continued for seven or eight years. 

In 1993, a dispute set Paski against Chatras: for twenty days, the combatants confronted 
each other. The shura decided to use the funds of the shop for this village war. Only 
very little money remained: in spite of some voices raised in favour of restarting the 
store, the shura gave these funds to help in the construction of the madrassa. It was the 
end of the community store. 
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- ONE PECULIARITY: THE SITUATION AT PASKI - 

I will speak in this paragraph of soap-making and a dairy farm project which are in their 
infancy. I raise them separately for several reasons: firstly, because these two projects 
are the achievements of the man who devised them and set them up with the assistance of 
a foreign organisation and who did everything he could to diversify the domains of 
intervention of this aid. The independence of these actions with regard to the shura is 
important to emphasise (relative independence it is true, when the man in question is a 
member of it, but independence nevertheless). 

The manufacture of soap 

Everything began with the visit of two interviewers from the health education section of 
the Afghan Red Crescent, coming to Paski on an observation mission. One of them fell 
ill and was brought back to Jalalabad by R. Nurullah (who was already in charge of the 
medical clinic under the authority of the Red Crescent). After discussion, the two 
interviewers, blaming bad hygiene for sickness, proposed giving to Nurullah 10,000 
tablets of soap for the villagers. Reftising this, he asked them on the other hand to help 
him to produce this soap on site. 

Nurullah was then a member of the village shura, of whom he had not asked the opinion 
on setting up this project: ''I knew thai they would be m agreement . . 

Two people from Paski were sent for training to Jalalabad (according to Nuaillah, they 
were chosen because they were the only two willing to accept this move without 
remuneration - they were the administrative director and the chowkidar of the clinic. 1 
wonder what was the exact role of Nurullah in this choice and what pressures he had 
exercised on the two men and with what did he lure them?). 

Red Crescent paid the man from Jalalabad who carried out the training of the two Paruni, 
the NGO also made a gift of the soap manufacturing machine and the necessary materials 
for the first 1,200 tablets of soap. 

Nurullah alone was responsible for the manufacture. 

The two men who made the soap were unpaid (but they could get supplies in kind), they 
were capable of repairing the machine and worked three hours per day. For about ten 
days in the spring of 1997, they produced 110 tablets of soap per day. 

These were sold at the cHnic after an announcement in the mosque. They were bigger 
and less expensive than the soap available in the private shop (5 rps./12 rps.) and 
apparently of better quality, according to the villagers. In two to three days all the stock 
had been sold. This very low price is explained by the manufacturers' absence of salary: 
according to the calculations of Nurullah, the cost price of one tablet of soap, including 
the material and salaries - but without taking into account repairs to the machine - would 
be 9 rps. 
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This experience has not been renewed because of lack of finance: the Red Crescent asked 
the village to obtain the necessary materials itself They gave Nurullah "a very small 
amount of money in order to restart the machine but it is insufficient for the purchase of 
new materials. The money was kept by Nurullah whilst waiting to find new sources of 
revenue. It is in his future project to pay a salary to the two soap manufacturers. 

The element which was most lacking was the oil and it seems possible to produce it on 
site thanks to a kind of small nut (or hazelnut), very abundant in Paski which is not eaten 
(it is too bitter) and which would supposedly be very sought after in Jalalabad, just for the 
manufacture of this oil. There is no machine (Nurullah wants to acquire one) which is 
necessary for this transformation. I am no specialist in this subject and 1 only draw 
attention to this for information without being able to measure its relevance. 

This is once again Nurullah' s project, which he began to set up on a small scale. At the 
end of 1996, he asked the Red Crescent for some goats, explaining his project. The NGO 
agreed to give him twenty animals, making this contract with him: Nurullah was 
committed to pay the shepherd from January 1997 to January 1998. The shepherd made 
the dairy products, brought them to the clinic where they were sold by Nurullah at 50 
rps./pow (e.g. to villagers who had a guest and who could not go into the bandas to look 
for their produce or to a man who wants to pay ashar). 

Nurullah is responsible for this activity which does not depend on the village shura. 

Until now he has kept the money from sales: with the aim of buying livestock but also to 
pay the shepherd (700,000 afghanis per month). Especially as the goats now have some 
kids and they must be fed this winter, so also to buy fodder! 

Nurullah' s project is to have ''good dairy cows'' in order to increase production and profit 
from them '7a make a fund which will help the people of the region in case of emergency 
which would serve to improve their life'\ I could not find out more, the ambitions of 
Nurullah with this money were vague enough, or he did not want to explain them. 

I point out that he spoke to Najibullah Nuristani and Issa Wardak in order to obtain 
MADERA'S help (cows and veterinary support), who sent him back to me. 

IV Management of natural resources 

One finds here collective systems set up in order to ensure the management of water 
(organisation of water rotation, etc.), forests (regulations for cutting, restrictions on sales, 
etc.) and summer pasturing (village or lineal management of grazing at altitude). 



It is what R. Nurullah called it. 
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At Paski for example, the cutting of a tree branch destined as goat fodder (evergreen 
oaks) is sanctioned by the gift of a goat, the cutting of the whole tree is sanctioned by 
three goats. 

V Setting up a 'defence' system 

In order to avoid an anarchistic utilisation of the fruit trees and in order to ensure the 
protection of agricultural produce against animals, a system of 'protection' has been set 
up in each village of the valley, w^hich is called nara. 

This system is very old, even earlier than Islamisation: at Wama, one killed the 'culprits' 
who had eaten what may be only a single fruit, by pushing them off a high rock, which is 
still visible near Pavilae. Only the arrival of Islam, in forbidding the death, has put an 
end to this practice. 

Some very specific bans exist, with the payment of fines in case of infraction. 
It is necessary to single out two clear domains in this 'defence' system: 

- bans concerning fruit trees; 

- bans concerning livestock, and the departure of animals to the summer pastures. 
'Nara' on the fruit trees 

This mainly applies to Wama (for the simple reason that the fruit trees reduce 
drastically when one reaches Parun, where there are only some walnut, apple and wild 
hazel trees). 

At Wama, all the symbolism surrounding the garden - that of Hindr, the ancient kafir god 
of the valley - is still very evident, even if Islamisation has wiped out the most obvious 
traces. Ban and women during menstiuation, do not have the right to enter and it is on a 
large flat space in the centre of the garden that the sacrifices and the feasts were 
celebrated (the elders took us again into this place, sometimes daring to tell us of the days 
of rejoicing which took place there. Some metres away, at the foot of a walnut tree so old 
that it must carry at the end of its branches the last Kafiri songs, there is a stone press. Its 
edges are broken but it is still there, easily identifiable, silent memory of a time that one 
must not mention, witness anchored in the ground, which made the eyes of the oldest 
inhabitants shine. Nearby, hidden in the top of a crag, a large stone vat, hollowed out of 
solid rock, that they 'make' us discover with the air of a gourmet ... the Kafirs made the 
wine, drinking much of it, autumn being the time of big feasts around the harvest and 
wine production. 
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Bottom part ofHindrKim, which extends into an affluent valley to the 
west ofWama. In the foreground one can see terraces and some bandas. 




This immense garden remains 'sacred' today, in a more pagan way. From its heart, 
situated on a plateau at the height of the old village, it stretches on to the mountainous 
flanks above Apez, around this village and far into a small affluent valley, sending its 
'treelike growth' as far as Pasao. 
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The last press - inactive! - ofWama 



One finds many fruit trees there: mainly walnuts, pomegranate, jujubiers, vines, but also 
some apple, apricot and peach trees. The banks of the river are the domain of mulberry 
and fig trees. 

But Hindrkun is not solely a fruit garden. Under the trees, a multitude of very small 
fields are cultivated. Most of Wama's inhabitants own land there, which gives them 
some rights over the fruit: a tree belongs in effect, to the one who owns the field on 
which it has its roots. And if many people do not cultivate the garden's land (I am 
thinking of some Taradar, who are far away, in the shadows, which is detrimental to 
cultivation), they use them for sharecropping or let them lie fallow, but are not parted 
from them: there is prestige in having land in Hindrkun, and a fruit harvest. 

All the fruit trees of Wama are therefore private, but their owners cannot dispose of 
them whenever they wish. 

The system of nara, which had its ups and downs during the jihad and completely 
stopped for five or six year, has been set up again this year owing to the goodwill of 
one of the big traditional chiefs Haji Rabbani, the most influential of the Gutsudar. But 
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the decision to re-establish nara was taken by all the shura of Wama. This protection 
system applies to all the fruit trees of the garden that are, however, private. 
Nobody can gather the nuts, pomegranates, jujubes and grapes until such time as the 
shura has lifted the ban. This is progressive, it concerns firstly the vine (decision taken 
30 September this year, fruit picking authorised the October) then the nuts (decided 
the 3 October, but as it was a Friday, it was reported the 4*^'), pomegranates and jujubes. 

At the Hfting of mra there are some boys games and the whole village goes to the garden 
for the faiit gathering. 

A whole lineage is given responsibility for watching over the fruit trees - its members are 
called naracbi - responsible for pointing out who has gone astray and must pay a fine. 
But they do not forewarn this person at once and the culprit is not immediately 
sanctioned: if the narachi is hidden, he can keep the name of the offender and announce 
it only at the time of the autumn gathering which is arranged especially for this occasion. 
At the time of the big feast for the lifting of nara, the whole village assembles, the guilty 
are accused in public and must pay the fine. Some culprits have not been seen by the 
narachi but simply denounced (which is an open door to numerous retributions and 
settling of scores), everyone has the opportunity to deny the accusation by swearing on 
the Koran that they have not done wrong. 

This year, it is 'by chance' the Gutsudar who are narachi after a 'kind of draw' which 1 
will call rather a 'choice' of the shura, indeed a non-choice when the proposal was made 
by a very influential Gutsudar. 

I would like to comment on the controversy over the setting up of nara again, sharply 
contested by Wama's religious authorities, who see it as a reminiscence of Kafir rites 
and try to oppose it (one of the bigger mullawi of Apez was guilty of nara this year). I 
have not had the time to look into this at length (the long absence of this mullawi did not 
enable me to meet him before my departure) but it must be pointed out, because it 
illustrates once more the conflict of power between the religious and traditional 
authorities. 

Cost of fnies 

• if it is a child who eats a fruit: his family must pay Vi pow of cereal which is payable 
immediately; 

• if it is an adult who eats the fruit: he owes one cow. 

The fines are given the day of the assembly, some cows are sacrificed and eaten 
communally, the remainder are shared between members of the Gutsudar. 

One has the right to pick some fruit for an invited guest, on condition that the owner does 
not eat it himself! 
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As for travellers who are only passing through, they can eat it but only on site, they do 
not have the right to take it away. 
Protection of cultivation 

This system is aimed at protecting cultivation from damage that could be caused by 
animals: it forbids the presence of animals close to the fields after a date set by the shura. 
From that day on, which is clearly announced, all the herds must leave the village and 
rejoin the first summer grazing. If an animal infringes the rule, his owner must pay 5 kg 
of cheese. If it is a whole herd, he must pay one male goat. 

The lifting of this 'defence' system and the possible return of the animals occurs after the 
harvest and fruit picking, the last ban of the year. 

Al Panm 

At Parun, the organisation is a little different: the shura choose the narachi - there is 
someone responsible in each village, assisted by three or four other men. These change 
more or less regularly: at Chtiwi for example, there are two narachi in each wafik, who 
usually change every three years. In the other villages, the narachi change when they are 
no longer trusted, or when they no longer want to be one. But it is very difficult socially 
to refuse to be narachi, it is an honour, a mark of prestige to be chosen by the shura (and 
the shura try to keep the 'good' narachi by persuading them to continue their task!). 

Nara, such as we have defined it, as a system of protection, only exists on the obligation 
of the animals' departure (fruit trees are scarce and not under regulation. Paski is the 
only Pamni village in which nara exists on the fruit trees: four pow of maize are claimed 
for having eaten a fmit.) 

The fine in case of damage by an animal is paid twice: to the owner of the field (the 
amount of cereal eaten by the animal) and to the narachi. These are 'independent', they 
claim nara, it is paid without going through the shura except in the case of a big dispute. 

But the system of fines set up for regulating communal life (refer to the preceding section 
on the management of natural resources) are also called nara by the inhabitants. 

The small fines (more than two pow of oil, less than one seer of cereal) act as 
compensation to the narachi, who use them for their own needs. The large sums on the 
other hand, go to the communal fund managed by the shura and will be used for food in 
the event of communal work. 

The fines in oil and cereals are payable immediately. On the other hand, the owner who 
'owes' a goat keeps it until it is needed when the man responsible will come to claim it. 



I point out as an anecdote Uiat we were neither one nor tlie odier, and equally affected by the ban. 
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VI HARVESTING AND MARKETING OF PRODUCE 

This concerns only the gathering of morels, and only at Wama (after Kusht and Chatras 
the altitude is too high and these mushrooms are too scarce for their picking to be 
advantageous to the villagers). 
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SOME POINTS OF ANALYSIS 



By way of introduction 



I have used, in the course of this work, the terms traditional organisation and modern 
organisation. It is not my purpose here to put forward any value judgement, still less to 
position myself in an evolutionist way of looking at things. I simply wanted to emphasise 
the big difference between these organisations, interesting to identify in the framework of 
a future development project. 

An organisation will be for us traditional - or even customary - with regard to its long 
existence: when it has been inscribed in village practice for some decades, handed down 
from generation to generation, and lived as part of the normal way of life. 

By 'contrast' 1 will speak of organisation of a modern type when this is a recent creation 
- in order to remember the etymology of the term. 

There is a split between these two types of organisation: the second type, that one only 
finds in the Parun valley, has a higher structural level, requiring several responsible 
persons who have specific roles, well defined and precise, sometimes requiring complex 
skills and thus requiring training. 

Minor details 

1 place myself here in a clear denial of the 'theory of needs', which would justify the 
existence and the emergence of modern forms of organisation by the urgent necessity that 
the villagers have of it. This factor perhaps plays a role that I have not tried to assess (for 
example, does one have a greater need for electricity at Parun than at Wama, by quoting 
the reason as the lack of lamp wood high in the valley ~ which is true - even though the 
Wamai families use kerosene lamps inside their houses?) 

It was more interesting to me to envisage this difference from the angle of 
coniparatism, and to tiy to understand what, in the historical, political and social 
specificities of the two groups of villages, could enlighten the diversity of the 
strategies. 

The continuation of this study has not been solely thought of in dichotomic terms, some 
characteristics of the organisations studied are found at Wama as well as at Parun. 

Where to place each organisation? 

The financial systems, zakat and chanda\ the system of palawi and the organisation of 
summer pasturing, as well as that which concerns the management of water, the forest, 
repair of mosques, defence of certain natural resources, are part of what I define as being 
of the 'traditional' domain. 
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The community stores, the power stations, the threshers, enter on the other hand, into 
organisations of a 'modern' type. 
Identification of decisional centres 

One fundamental characteristic of these two types of organisation is the decisional 
authority: which always concerns the shura. It is the supreme authority, whether 
directly (when it meets in order to decide the departure to the summer pastures) or 
indirectly (as is the case for example at Prontz or at Chtiwi, for the committees, through 
the intermediary of stock administrators, those in charge of machinery, etc.). These 
persons appointed do not have real power, they are simple performers (paid or unpaid) 
and they must account for their actions. 

Their level of responsibility varies, however, in carrying out the task; it is very weak 
as far as keeping watch on the cereals is concerned, but it becomes more important when 
it is a question of repairing an electric generator. In order to carry out this role, the 
person must have training, he is the only person able to do it, which gives him more 
power, as he is not one who can be replaced in a minute. The more the organisation is 
structured, the more it requires a large degree of complexity of skills to manage it. 

The shura can also delegate its power to a smaller political level: as is the case with the 
watik at Parun. 

In a same organisation, there can be very different levels of responsibility and various 
degrees of autonomy of the performers. 

There is no obligation to accept a communal role. But this allegation is theoretical, the 
social and religious pressure is too strong in reality for the person to be able to refuse. To 
say 'no' is 7o refuse to work for God, to refuse to participate for the 'public good', 
excludes one from the community and draws the wrath of the other villagers. 

Hypothesis on the emergence of the Paruni village organisations 

It seems strange, that in the same valley where people are in contact and move from one 
village to another, modern village organisations are born, function and develop uniquely 
in some villages and are totally absent elsewhere, even though they bring facilities and 
comfort to the inhabitants. 

Why could such organisations appear at Parun? And for what reason do they not exist at 
Wama? 

It seems to me that there are several components of response, which overlap and link one 
to the other: 

the difference of 'size' of the villages: in fact, each village of Parun, if it is 
recognised as belonging to the group of six villages of the valley, is however an 
autonomous entity, politically as well as economically. Each small entity can in this way 
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act in an isolated manner, construct its project and bring it to a satisfactory conclusion as 
it was intended. 

Even when the ties which unite the different Wama villages are so strong that they have 
to be thought of as one single entity (exception made without doubt for Paonce, which 
groups together only the Taradar, absent from other villages and who are the only ones 
who seem really autonomous) with the complexities that the distance between the 
villages brings. 

But this element will tie up with the following, which gives it its full meaning. 

the dilTerences between the socio-political structures: at Wama, segmentation 
of society is very strong, lineal structure and stmcture within the clan are at the heart, the 
same with the way of society thinking and of organising the world. There are numerous 
chiefs who each hold a share of the power; it is not in the hands of one sole decision 
maker, it is on the other hand very divided, and it finds itself at the centre of 'battles', 
sometimes bitter, in order to try to always obtain a little more. 

To be created, a communal project for the village needs the agreement of everyone, 
which proves difficult in the context of conflict of power. Just one example, that of the 
electric mill which was given to the old village by MADERA in 1991. For one year, the 
villagers discussed, clashed and argued in order to decide where the mill would be 
installed. They finally arrived at agreement with much difficulty (and in this specific 
case, the machine and the transport were paid for, they only had to organise the 
installation). 

At Parun on the other hand, there is only one chief in each village which brings cohesion 
of all the villagers. There are no rivalries between chiefs of diflferent lineages. And as 
the Emir is usually a mullah, the head of the village is recognised both as the traditional 
and religious authority. This consensus around the chief, the precise and recognised 
identity of the shura, makes the political structures of Parun, places of real decision for a 
whole community. 

tlie presence of a leader: each time a non-traditional organisation was created at 
Parun (whether it concerned the community store or the Chtiwi power station, soap- 
making or a dairy farm project at Paski) it was under the impulsion of a village man, 
innovative, exceptionally determined and himself convinced of the project, who led all 
the work of persuading the population and who succeeded in creating the motivation 
necessary to the realisation of the project. 

At Parun, such a man is followed because 'he is wise\ 'he speaks Dari and Pushto very 
weir, 'he can read and write', 'he can express his ideas with clarity in arguing them and 
because 'he works for the good of the village' he is on the side of the inhabitants for 
communal work. The education, intelligence, the capacity of thought and that of 
speaking in public are the primordial criteria for the selection of chiefs, important men, 
with their necessary physical investment in the work of the village. Each one is capable 
of becoming such a man. Nothing in common with the situation at Wama, where the 
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prestige of a man is partly inherited, even if the Hneages of chiefs are no longer what they 
were. 

So many elements which lead us to ask the question of the village leaders or ' the 
enlightened'. 

To promote leaders in order to create motivation . . ,? 

Following the remarks made on the influential presence of a determined and creative 
autochtone in order to contribute to the creation of a non-secular organisation in a village, 
a lamp lights up: we identify such people, we create them for the needs and the 
motivation will be born, the projects will grow like mushrooms! 

If at Parun, this idea has meaning and is effectively relevant, at Wama it is more 
uncertain. The strong segmentation of society makes the emergence of a leader difficult, 
who is sufficiently recognised by all the groups in order to create a consensus overtaking 
the rifts in society. However, such people exist but they have a role that seems to me 
totally different from the men 'prime movers' of the Parun valley. It is the case with Issa 
Wardak for example, a Wamai born in Pech village, agronomic engineer who has spent a 
lot of time in Pakistan (where he lives, moreover), active member of the resistance 
against the Russians, educated, English speaking, who worked for the NGO VITA before 
becoming an employee of MADERA. Issa was mandated by the Wama shura to 'ask for 
assistance from all the NGOs who would like to help us\ But the process is to look for 
an NGO who is going to give the most things, bringing immediate possession, without 
the villagers themselves having to participate in the project. A very passive attitude, 
consumers in waiting. 

The history of Wama, and the importance of the gift as a means of acquisition of prestige 
in pre-Islamic times, still exists today when thinking of the emergence and position of the 
leaders. A man like Issa Wardak derives enormous prestige from the aid brought by an 
NGO that he has found. But the more this aid is free, the greater the prestige. That is to 
say, if the participation of the villagers is required by the NGO, if they are asked for a 
personal investment important to the realisation of the project, the effects in terms of 
social prestige will be lower for the Initiator' of the project. 

Issa is very well known at the heart of Wama society, respected by everyone, he is 
welcomed like a prince to whom every honour is due. He is the benefactor who brought 
the road, who was able to donate his land and construct at his own expense some 
buildings for the MADERA clinic (once more, intervention of the historic component of 
wealth as a mode of acquisition of prestige). 

I believe that one of the essential keys to understanding the two Wamai and Paruni 
societies lies in the different way of perceiving the man who brings a new structure 
to the village: 

- as a benefactor at Wama, who one sits on a chair in order to serve him with all the 
deference due to his rank; 
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- at Paruii, as an active member of the village, working amidst the others for the 
common good. 

It is not possible to work in the same way at Wama and at Parun. The expectations of the 
villagers are different, as is their attitude towards foreign aid. At Parun, the request is 
formulated in terms of 'the finishing touches' to a project that already exists, constructed 
by the villagers, and lacking only the means to finish it. Assistance intervenes then as the 
link of a chain that has been thought of and developed upstream, it is only the relay of an 
internal process of which the participants are really the villagers. 

I am thinking of the Diwa committee, created just after the jihad on the same model as 
that of Chtiwi and of which the profits (there was a community store) helped in the 
construction of two bridges, the power station that provided electricity to the whole 
village, the repair of canals and communal roads. For about one year, this committee has 
no longer functioned: all the money saved has been spent on the power station. Too 
much has been asked of the villagers and they are unwilling to make a new chaiida in 
order to re-supply the committee, in spite of all the advantages that this brings to this 
structure, they are waiting for a while. The request that was made to me was to allow the 
committee to function again. 'We have some ideas and ktww how to manage it, we do 
not want someone else do it in our place, but it is difficult for the people to give animals 
for chanda, they are poor\ These words of a responsible of Diwa are interesting as far as 
the goodwill of the villagers is concerned to lead their own projects themselves. I heard 
them also at Prontz, in the same terms. 

To illustrate this subject with another example, when I asked an important Wamai why 
they did not join together in order to buy a thresher (the conversation was about the vital 
need that the village had of this thresher) he replied ""why join together, it is sufficient to 
wait a Utile and MADERA will give it to us'\ In all the discussions at Wama, I found 
again this same expectation, a way of opening their arms hoping that aid will fall into 
them, especially without moving out of their chair. 

Another interesting point, which is again made in terms of difference, is to look at the use 
that has been made of the infrastructure donated by foreign aid: 

- the electric mill donated at Wama: the shura of Ouilae (where the machine was 
installed) decided to name one of its members to be responsible for it, and the mill 
functions today like a private mill. Mamur Nabi asks a 'pow' of cereal for sixteen 
grindings and if big repairs are necessary, it is he who pays for it. 

- at Parun, aid was given to pay for the transport of a thresher: in this case, aid 
intervened to support an already existing project, which was that of a communal 
thresher, and effectively, utilisation of the machine has communal management. 

This example was simply to illustrate the different management that is made because the 
ideas and the expectations are very different at the outset. 
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A paradox that must be addressed 

I quote the following examples in order to open the door to a small thought around the 
intervention of the NGO and of the perception that the villagers have of it. The Wama 
medical clinic is managed and financed by an organisation outside the village and the 
medical personnel who work there are also from outside. The population is not very 
enthusiastic, seldom goes for consultation, is sceptical as to the competence and 
efficiency of the doctors, however, everybody is in agreement in saying that the clinic is a 
very good thing. 

/■ 

The Wama veterinary clinic, selected its permanent staff (a vaccinator, a caretaker) from 
the workforce in the village, chosen by Issa Wardak when they were getting the structure 
under way. This stirred up jealousy and envy, some 'bad language' insinuating that Issa 
had used favouritism, of vote catching. But this clinic is well integrated into the village 
and has it seems, more and more impact, and diversifies its activities. 

I have no conclusion, only questions. Is it necessary to make a choice of efficiency at the 
risk of fighting the authorities, some conflict of power, or on the other hand to remain 
totally 'neutral' and outside the village where the action is also held? It is without doubt 
one of the paradoxes of all development projects, from which it is difficult to escape. 

Identification of needs 

I will limit myself in this paragraph to speak of village organisations. 

The existence of committees in the Parun valley seem to me essential They do not 
solely contribute to creating a dynamic village but they are also an excellent point of 
anchorage for the development of new activities. I am thinking, for example, of some 
village welfare funds that have already been set up in a marginal way at Chtiwi and 
which function (e.g. the committee can finance the transport of a poor sick man). Or 
again to some village credit systems that also exist at Chtiwi, still in a very basic way, 
(the committee lent money to a family who needed to invest in order to repair a banda, 
clear a field, etc. Reimbursement is made without interest, forbidden by the Koran!), 

Moreover, these committees enable the villagers to be self-sufficient, 'participants' 
in their projects and to have a mastery of these. They are not short of ideas, or 
projects either! 

There are currently financial difficulties in most villages, as is the case at Prontz, where 
the investment for the thresher has exhausted their financial resources. Some villages try 
to get back on their feet again by chanda and continue to operate the committees with 
reduced activity. 

I do not know how it is possible to create a system of restoring financial dynamism to 
these committees but it would seem to me to be a very important route to explore. On the 
other hand, diversification of activities would, in my opinion, necessitate supplementary 
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training of those responsible, in terms of management, bookkeeping, etc. But the 
expectation is there, a request for 'tools' that the Parunis are ready to appropriate for 
themselves. 

The meeting with R. Nurullah, man responsible for Paski clinic, at the outset of the soap- 
making project and the dairy farm, cannot be ignored in the framework of a global 
project. Indeed, he is already the privileged interlocutor of an NGO and the typical 
example of indigenous leader who can move whole villages thanks to their dynamism 
and their work of persuasion. 

Just a digression - on the presence of a young Kabuli woman at Prontz who is married to 
a village man. Educated, knowing how to read and write, passionate about medicine that 
she studies in books, does not work in the fields and has much free time. She speaks the 
local language and is completely integrated into the village. In the framework of a global 
project which integrates all the components of development (heahh, etc.) her presence is 
advantageous because she is perhaps an efficient 'player', because of being accepted and 
living in the village. She lacks training (which she would be delighted to undertake). 

What are the potential local sources of finance for a project? 

Sources of finance exist (especially resulting from goods in kind) and are in use, even if 
they are limited: but current organisations have proved that private resources can be freed 
for the good of the community. It is the case with chanda, this collection where everyone 
gives according to his means, which has been used largely at Parun for the creation and 
refinancing of community stores. The custom exists of participating in a personal way 
for the good of the community. At Paski, for example, a large sum has been set aside and 
looked after by the Emir in anticipation of the construction of a communal power station 
for the whole village. It has come from chanda, but is not yet enough for the realisation 
of the project. 

The case of zakat is a little different: large funds are released but they have a very 
specific destination and totally diverting them to the benefit of a project can have 
disastrous consequences. Zakat is indeed a means of balancing society, through a 
redistribution of wealth. Some villages use the surplus of zakat for the common good but 
retain this 'tax' as its first function (and the mullahs are here to remind everyone of this!). 

On the other hand, a form of 'saving' is already present in the valley: when the goats are 
given to the shura, they are kept by their owner until needed. It is a step that seems 
interesting to me in the framework of setting up savings and credit systems for example. 

When the 'modern ' leans on the 'traditional "... 

I would like to insist on the specificity of the organisation for the construction of the road 
supported by MADERA. The Paruni villagers have, in fact, used an ancestral social 
structure that they have adapted to respond to the exigencies of this modern organisation. 
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From where comes the importance of knowing those traditional organisations that could 
be an excellent 'step' in the setting up of a project. 

By way of conclusion . . . 

As far as participative development is concerned, the difference between Wama and 
Parun should be kept in mind before setting up the project: if the Parunis invest willingly 
as soon as it is a question of a communal project for the village, at Wama on the other 
hand, the question of villager participation is more problematic. 

The time for negotiation will be also very much longer at Wama than at Parun, the time 
for acceptance and of cooperation between chiefs. 

I will finish by speaking of the arrival of the road in the valley. It is, in fact, an upheaval 
for the region, which has begun to disrupt local life and which is not going to stop there. 
At Wama, a hotel is underway, built by a man from outside the village who was reserving 
a part of the building for a restaurant, another for a bazaar . . . 

What will it be like in five years time, in ten years, social structures studied? If the valley 
has not moved for decades, it is today at a turning point in its history. It is too early to 
measure the changes that have already occurred but this study will in some years perhaps 
be a good indicator for pinpointing the changes. 

What consequences will the arrival of the road have on Paruni village organisations, 
isolated in their far away valley, structured around an important nucleus of solidarity and 
village identity? I don't know, but the support to these organisations, by anticipating the 
next opening of the valley, is undoubtedly a good way of ensuring their perpetuity. 
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Annex no. 1 



HISTORY OF THE CREATION OF WAMA VILLAGE 



/ tell this story here by way of information and not so much as a tool of analysis. I have 
written it as it was told to me, without wanting to give it a literary or poetic aspect, hut 
simply respecting the words of my interlocutor. 

Before reading it, the reader must plunge into the atmosphere of this stormy afternoon, 
into the small, dark, smoky room where it was told to me. The rain strikes violently on 
the walls, it is thundering and one can hardly see the sky through the tiny opening 
hollowed out of the earthen wall, except when lightning flashes across it, and at my feet, 
on the rough goat hair rug, glasses of tea are constantly being refilled, A young woman 
is sitting in a corner, rocking a baby in a wooden cradle suspended by twine. Sometimes 
she puts him to her breast . . . 

Facing me, the oldest man of Wama, incredibly wrinkled, trembling slightly, impassioned 
by his story, his beard shaking with the rhythm of his hands and his eyes glowing. 

Later on, many of them tell me in turn fragments of this same story. All the Wamai of the 
grand lineages know it, it is their reference, their sign of belonging and identity, even if 
they are unaware of the details. The collective memory is indeed very partial concerning 
this story, which begins to be lost amongst the young . . . 

A long time ago, when the tribal wars were raging in Kunar, a first wave of Islamisation 
took numerous captives amongst the Nuristani of the Pech valley, who were Kafirs, that 
is to say infidels, non-Muslims. 

Only forty-five men managed to escape. They hid themselves by climbing up the valley 
towards the north, towards the high summits. They were the sons of Oukouloum, of 
Doukouloum and of Soukouloum, three brothers fierce and strong in combat. They had a 
sister, Shacheiberi, who escaped with the forty-five men and settled with them, creating 
the village of Wama. 

They built their houses of wood and earth, very high up, almost at the summit of the 
mountain, all tightly built and overlapping one on to the other. In order to pass from one 
house to another, you only had to slide along the trunks carved with grooves, fixed from 
roof to roof as a ladder. The roof of one house was also the terrace of the one above. In 
this way they could defend themselves more easily, making the village an inaccessible 
fortress. For climbing up to the first houses there was only one footpath, protected by a 
large wooden door permanently guarded by a sentry and closed at night. Some 
observation posts were built along the path, immense wooden balconies suspended over 
the empty space, which were also used at the time of public meetings. 

From amongst the forty-five men, fifteen became village watchmen, fifteen left to fight 
against the enemy and fifteen others hunted and looked after the animals - they did not 
farm the land and it was the women who first worked the soil, a phenomenon which 
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seems to be the beginning of the present day sexual division of work, at least according to 
the villagers. 

Shacheiberi was very young. One day, an enormous bird loomed up, tapped her three 
times on the shoulders with its strong claws and flew away. Shacheiberi soon realised 
that she was pregnant. According to custom, as she was not married, she was excluded 
from the village and left there to live under the gynewatka, an enormous rock on one side 
of the footpath, close to the river. The women of her family brought her food and when 
they were menstruating, the other women lived with her for some days under the rock. 
She was never alone, the women who had just given birth waited there for their return 
from confinement, they also were excluded. 

Shacheiberi brought two boys into the world. As with all children born outside marriage, 
they should have been killed but, in the course of these nine months, nobody had 
succeeded in identifying their father. The 'white beards' met and, faced with this absence 
of paternity, they allowed them to live. All three of them came to live in the village - but 
in a house that they had to build slightly outside. 

When they were seventeen years old, the tribe of Manjan - a village of the neighbouring 
Badarchan - attacked Wama. " It is time to help your uncles'' decided Shacheberi. She 
prepared some bows and arrows for her sons and they started fighting. The arrows of the 
two brothers never missed their target and killed the enemy even when the arrows passed 
over their heads. Sometimes when they flew over twenty heads, twenty enemies were 
killed with one shot. The battle was terrible. 

At last the frightened tribe of Manjan, retreated. The dead began to rot and stayed like 
that until a violent storm took them all away. 

Thanks to this victory, to their bravery and their prowess in combat, the two brothers 
earned the right to come and live in the village. A big feast was given in their honour, the 
villagers sacrificed some goats that were cooked on the wood fires, the wine flowed 
freely into large golden cups, the cheese was shared and they danced until dawn. Their 
long hair tossing violently, illuminated by the glow of the flames around which they 
moved, their bodies alive with the music until they were in a trance. 

They who had no name, were baptised Batur - a title given to someone very courageous, 
gallant in battle, strong and fierce in attack - and Malada - a title given to a strong and 
respected big chief. Batur and Malada became very famous, men of prestige in the whole 
village. 

When they decided to marry, they went to the neighbouring valley of Weygal, as far as 
the village of Neishi, to look for wives. Bayak, a Neishi man, had seven daughters. 
Batur and Malada refused to enter his house to drink tea before knowing his response. 
Bayak agreed to give them two of his daughters, who came to live at Wama with their 
husbands. 
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On their return, Batur and Malada were reunited with their uncles and the forty-seven 
men attacked the villages of Akataban, Ikamgal, Paonce and Bouni driving away all the 
villagers who lived there and settling down in their place. 

But the descendants of the two brothers were many more than the original forty-five men, 
and remained divided in two very distinct groups which even today, are separate and 
clearly identifiable: 'Tramounaona* - grandson of Tramou, lineage descended from the 
two brothers, and 'Gutsunaotia' - grandson of Gutsu, the descendants of the forty-five 
men, the 7n/e inhabitanls ofWanra\ 
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Annex no. 2 



HISTORY OF THE GARDEN OF JINNS 



In the Muslim religion, a wan is made with earth, an angel with hght and a Jinn with fire. 

In Wamai mythology, the Jinns replaced the old Kafir i gods, these could not survive 
Islamisation which accepted only one God. 

But the legend that follows demonstrates how the ancient gods remained very real 
although descended from a statue of Jinn (one turns away from the god because he is 
pagan but he remains under another form that is acceptable!). 

It tells how the sacred garden of Wama remained that of Hindr, who was perhaps the 
ancient god (because he is the conqueror god). I have not been able to find out because 
today at Wama to say the word 'God' is blasphemous when it does not concern Allah. 

Hindr and Garvish were two brothers, perhaps descendants of the first Koureich tribe 
who descended from the prophet: they reigned over the Wama-Pamn valley. Both of 
them were very big, strong, capable of lifting mountains and needed several enormous 
rocks to rest, where they could put their heads and shoulders. Like the inhabitants of 
Wama, they wore their hair very long which made them look proud and fierce. 

But Hindr had the wisdom and Garvish the strength. 

One day, Hindr suggested dividing the country to Garvish. He asked him to choose 
between the vine and the apricot, suggesting to him that the flowers of the apricot were 
the prettiest. Garvish chose the apricot. 'Good' said Hindr 'so you will have the country 
of Kantiwa, it is the valley where there are the most apricots'". He, himself, took the 
country of the vine, lower down - the Wama valley. 

When the vine ripened, Garvish saw that it was better than the apricots and that one could 
make a delicious drink with it. He was unhappy, he became angry with Hindr and 
wanted to destroy the garden. But Hindr built a very high wall that prevented him from 
entering. There was only one possible way, the river below. He tried to build a bridge, 
dragging an enormous rock from the mountain that he threw into the water. 

But he was so busy he had no more time for his family. His son came hungiy'' he 
said. For the sake of peace, Garvish showed him a pot full of milk. ''You can do 
anything, but you must not make a hole in the cream". He also wanted to see if his son 
was smart. The son made a straw with a wheat stalk and drank all the milk without 
touching the cream. Seeing that his son was more intelligent than he, Garvish became so 
angry and jealous that he wanted to kill him. He ran after him shouting to a man on the 
other side of the river to catch him. The man took him and killed him. Then Garvish, 
ashamed of his action, left the valley. 

And the garden stayed "Hindrkun", the sacred garden of Hindr, which it remains still . . 
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Annex no. 3 



HISTORY OF THE ISLAMISATION OF WAMA 



This was told to me by 'Nazer Caca ' the oldest, and one of the biggest, of the Wama 
custom chiefs for several generations, whose father was not Muslim, 

It unfolded in two stages, the first tentative, aborted, terminated in a bath of blood. 

During the last pre-Islamic years, in the middle of the 19^'^ century, the inhabitants of 
Wama were in contact with the MusHms of the Pech valley. Whether it was to fight and 
refuse Islam that drove them still further into the mountains, or for reasons of commercial 
exchanges, the coming and goings continued. 

Between 1860 and 1870, two big Wamai chief, Malabar - a Dadakdar, and Sambar - a 
Daoundar, very feared, brave and strong in combat, put their heads together. Tucked in 
on the hilltop, Wama village was impregnable. And the two chiefs were sure of their 
strength, of the bravery of their warriors. However, they wanted to understand the reason 
for all these wars, to understand the Muslims and the religion that they proposed. They 
convened a big //>,ga of all the Wamai chiefs and decided to go to the Muslim meeting. 

Malabar was sent to Gulsalak, an important centre of the Pech valley and Muslim frontier 
where he made his way, without weapons. There, he cut his long hair, changed his Kafiri 
clothes for the shalwar kamise and joined in the feasts given in his honour. The Muslims 
rejoiced in the conversion of Wama and prepared a big delegation. 

A little before their departure, a man arrived at Gulsalak and was surprised by these 
festivities. When he saw Malabar, his heart missed a beat: he was the one who had killed 
his father some years earlier at the time of a tribal war. He stabbed him. 

Hearing the news, the inhabitants of Wama, furious, entered into war against Gulsalak. 
There were many casualties in the attack, then they returned to their mountains where 
they remained isolated once more, continuing their pagan traditions. 

Some years later, the Muslims, summoning the faithful of Kunar, attacked Wama in 
retaliation. The whole village was burnt. 

Then each one remained in position, nursing his wounds. 

In 1895-1897, a jirga of Muslims arrived at Wama, sent by Kabul. It was during the 
reign of Abdur Rahman, who Islamised by force and often violence, the whole of 
Nuristan. Negotiations took place, the beginning of explanations in the calm between the 
Kafirs and the Muslims. It was the second delegation from Kabul that Islamised Wama, 
some months later. 

Three mullahs were sent to the village by the government, one for each mosque that was 
built. There were, in fact, three districts at Wama where the Dar lived in a well-defined 
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and separate way. One of these mullahs, Faizullah, arrived from Logar. He married one 
Wasabladar (the most religious lineage at the time of Kafiristan) and remained at Wama. 
The three current mosques of the old village were buiU at this time, one for each district. 

Once a year, each family from the village gave the mullah of the mosque on which they 
depended, Vi seer of butter, 1 seer of walnuts, maize (or wheat) and 5 kg. cheese, with a 
special piece of meat each time they made a sacrifice. 

The sons and daughters of the chiefs were taken to Kabul to be educated, to learn Islam, 
prayers, obedience to a government, to an army. Some of them became Rocahis, 
guardians of the king, and held important roles in the army. In spite of the agreement of 
the village to accept Islam, this 'tapping' of the population was poorly received. Three of 
them escaped and returned to Wama, but they were recaptured and executed. 

The system of kaoumi was set up and two young men from each mosque went every 2 
years to swell the ranks of the army. They were selected and paid by the population, each 
receiving sixty goats, gaiters, blankets and money for their expenses. 

This system remained in force until the Russian invasion in 1979. 
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Annex no. 4 



HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST THE SAFI 



Before Islatnisation, as well as after this period, there were numerous wars between the 
Safi (the inhabitants of the Pech valley) and the Nuristanis. I will only mention here the 
one who opposed a Wama family, from the Taradar clan, to the grandfather of 
Mathiollah Khan - currently one of the strongest and most influential men in the valley, 
because some land was taken to the inhabitants of Wama and the conflict is still not 
finished. 

Issa Wardak told me this story, he belongs to the Taradar lineage and his father was very 
active in this war. 

I have heard only one version of this story and I retell it here as I heard it, without 
seeking any objectivity. 

Around 1880-85, Zontuck ('the tiger'), a child from the old Wama village, found himself 
fatherless and alone with his mother who was originally from Weygal, a neighbouring 
valley of Wama. He followed her when she returned to live with her father at Keygal. 
Then, from Keygal, Zontuck, accompanied one of his uncles to Ningalam (a big village 
of the Pech valley, of which the inhabitants were Islamised). There he was arrested as a 
Kafir by the government and taken away to Kabul to join the army. 

Some years after the Islamisation of Nuristan (which took place in 1895-97), the new 
government soldiers, taken as hostages in the valleys, received authorisation to return to 
their villages. Zontuck, who was taken with a non-Muslim, Asphandiar, married a Kunar 
woman and then returned to Wama where he remained for three years (it was around 
1906-07). 

Asphandiar was a Taradar by his father and had some land at Kastem (a place said to be 
on the heights, opposite the present-day Kordar). He left to settle there, around 1910, 
where he built his house and cultivated his fields. The grandfather of Mattiollah Khan 
made war with him, wanting to occupy his land, but Asphandiar kept numerous links 
with the government, owing to his years spent in the army, which gave him power and 
made his 'elimination' difficult. 

He died at the end of three or four years. His eldest son was only ten years old, his 
family were unable to resist the assaults of the Pushtoons who claimed his land. They 
left to live at Gulsalak in the Pech valley and the government, at the request of the 
Pushtoons, gave the land to them, registering their right of ownership. 

In 1961, the youngest son of Asphandiar (the father of Issa) who was married in the Pech 
valley, returned to live at Wama with his family. He wanted to recapture the land of his 
father that the Pushtoons had appropriated. But his grandmother being originally from 
Weygal, his father dead and not having a brother, he knew he could not get any help from 
other Wamai for this fiiture war. He knew also that he could not receive help from the 
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families of Saidar and Sharikdar who also had land near his. But for them these lands 
were far away, of no advantage and they did not want to fight. 

He burnt the batidas that the Pushtoons built on his land. Then he appealed to the 
government to re-establish his rights. But they showed him the register and refused to 
reconsider the matter. Matthiollah-Khan's family were very powerful in the valley and 
capable of posing numerous problems to the government. 

In 1967, his appeal passed successively before the three courts of Afghan justice, who all 
had the same opinion : a refusal - it appears that there was much corruption, according to 
the account of my interlocutor. ! 

The conflict grew bitter and three people were killed - one among the Taradar and two in 
the family of Mattiollah Khan ~ following an attack of the Taradar. The land was 
communal to the whole Taradar clan, but only one family resisted (only a Satmandar and 
a Daoundar joined in the conflict). 

Today, the descendants of Asphandiar still hope to re-establish their rights, and are 
waiting to continue their appeal when a real government is installed in Afghanistan. 
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Annex no, 5 



HISTORY OF THE VILLAGES OF KUSHT AND CFIATRAS 



In very ancient times, so long ago that even the grandfather of my grandfather has 
forgotten it, two brothers Uved in Jalalabad. 

One day, driven by adventure, they decided to leave the town of their birth and their 
father's house in order to go north, over there, on the other side of the river. 

One went towards the banks of the Kunar where he settled, married and cultivated his 
land. The other spent some years in Laghman, then continued his journey finally arriving 
at Kantiwa village, perched high in the furthest mountains. He married and lived there 
with his seven children, founders of seven clans to which they gave their name. 

Aie Dili, one of the seven - at the origin of the Dili clan - married in his turn at Kantiwa, 
lived there near his father and had a large number of descendants. 

Four of the sons of Aie Dili, deemed worthy of inheriting from their grandfather, left in 
their turn, crossing the river and travelled towards unknown land in the East. They scaled 
the high summits and reached the other side of the mountain. There they stayed, built 
houses, cleared the land for cultivation and gave their names to four clans: Sultandili, 
Utadili, Dadakdili, Muraldili (Dili will later become Dar, no-one really knows why). The 
village of Amishdesh was born. 

Much later, Semitanga, an inhabitant of Amishdesh, had a son called by the name of his 
clan: Sultan. Sultan also left, fascinated by the tales of his earliest ancestors. He crossed 
over the mountain in a westerly direction, where the first inhabitants had come from. He 
settled midway between the summit and the river at the bottom of the valley and created 
the village of Kusht. Sultan was a gallant fighter, fierce defender of his land. He allowed 
no-one who was not of his clan to come and live in his village. Kusht grew, becoming 
exclusively owned by the Sultandar. 

But a primitive and warlike tribe, the Chatras occupied land close to Kusht, two hours 
walk from the village. High walls of wood protected them and one could only enter this 
fortified place by one door. Four or five centuries ago, a woman of Amishdesh was given 
in marriage to a Chatras man. Well, the shepherds of this tribe seized the summer 
pastures of Amishdesh, high up near the summits. The conflict grew bitter and the 
brother of the young woman was killed. 

The woman, sad and angry, wanted her revenge. Secretly, she succeeded in forewarning 
her other brothers remaining in Amishdesh of the imminence of the big autumn feast (to 
be held outside the village), where the wine flows freely, accompanied by games and 
dances until the first light of dawn. 

The men of Amishdesh prepared themselves. They sharpened their weapons, tightened 
their bows, prepared the arrows and the catapults. And it was a howling troop that broke 
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out that night on the population of Chatras, drunk and terrorised, who had neither the 
time to defend themselves, nor the ability to return to their stronghold. The young 
married woman had closed the door. There was a terrible massacre. 

The few survivors rebuilt their houses, not moving away from their village and lived 
peacefully for several years. But soon new sources of conflict appeared. 

This time, it was too much for Amishdesh. They went to ask for help from the men of 
Parun, who were also in conflict with Chatras and they united in order to eliminate the 
intruders. The battle turned in favour of Amishdesh and Parun. 

Parun wanted to stop the war, but Amishdesh refused, burnt the village, massacring the 
population once again. Only three men succeeded in fleeing far away towards the east 
into the Chitral valley. 

There were no longer any inhabitants in the place where this ancient tribe had lived. 
Only wide open spaces, with abundant and precious grass, over which Amishdesh 
secured control because it was they alone who had decided to burn the village. Parun 
claimed part of these pastures and the right to cut the grass for its animals in recompense 
for its support in the battle. 

The jirga of Amishdesh argued for some hours on the earthen roof of the mosque, the 
white beards were not in agreement. Finally, they agreed to allow Parun to make hay 
there only 24 days per year. But who would be authorised to cut the grass first? 

It was a cow, tied to the summit of the mountain that settled it! Two men, one from 
Amishdesh and the other from Parun, left the bottom of the valley at the same time in 
order to go and set it free. Armed men were posted along the footpaths and anything was 
allowed. The man from Parun was the first to reach the cow and thus earned the right for 
the village to cut the grass first. 

This compromise was maintained until Islamisation. In the meantime, for some unknown 
reason, Kusht was deserted by its inhabitants, who only returned to cultivate the land at 
the beginning of the century, and have only lived there again for about fifty years. 

Eighty or ninety years ago, a short time after Islamisation, Parun again claimed land at 
Chatras and was refused by Amishdesh. Not too long ago, some Amishdesh men came to 
live on the site of the ancient tribe, where they built a new village. Parun again went to 
war and seven men were killed in combat. The Afghanistan government intervened and 
put twelve Amishdesh men in prison (it was the time of Abdul Rahman, of administrative 
reform and for the first time, there was a central authority control over the life of the 
provinces). 

Three men from each family, among the best, the bravest warriors but also the wisest, 
thus left the village. Only three of them came back after several years, the nine others 
died in their cells before having served their punishment. The government also 
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demanded a fine of goats, that the three villages of Kusht, Amishdesh and Chatras joined 
together to pay, because they were all the children of Amishdesh. 

When the condemned were set free, the government decided that Amishdesh had paid 
Diat and Parun was again authorised to come and cut the grass, only 12 days per year. 

The conflict calmed down. 

But Parun had not had the last word! Fifty years ago, it once more claimed rights on the 
land at Chatras. This time, Parun and Chatras went to see the government together and a 
written contract was signed: Parun could cut the grass 25 days per year. 

Three years ago, more demands! The conflict lasted until last year when a big jirga^ of 
more than 100 people - of which about sixty were mullahs - came from Wama, Parun, 
Kusht, Chatras, Kantiwa to meet together. The two parties made and heard each other's 
points of view, getting out the contract. The problem was examined in front of the Koran 
and the Sunnat. The Jirga decided that Parun would no longer have any rights on the land 
of Chatras, not even that of cutting the grass. 

Creation of present day Kusht 

Born and living at Amishdesh, Pakuk and Meman Khan, two Sultandar having the same 
great-grandfather, were the first to return to farm the land at Kusht, a short time after 
Islamisation. There were able to clear the land at leisure, because they were Sultandar, 
the only ones having rights over these places. But they only constructed a few bandas^ 
there, transporting their harvest to Amishdesh where they continued to live. 

It was one of the great-grandsons of Meman Khan who first returned to live at Kusht, 
about forty years ago. Overpopulation at Amishdesh, difficulty in constantly having to 
cross the summit to go and farm, and abundant wood for constructing the houses have 
slowly enticed the SuUandar to settle in a new Kusht, which today has some 300 people. 

Creation of present day Chatras 

Guirou and Laput, two members of the Utadar clan - who were not brothers - were the 
first to come to Chatras to farm (which, since the extermination of the primitive tribe, 
was no longer populated). They came from Amishdesh, some years after Islamisation, 
but they did not settle there either, sending their women to work in the fields and bring 
back the produce. 

It was also an Utadar who built the first house, 80 years ago. Others followed, and each 
one of the four clans of Amishdesh had rights there as the ground was communal. About 
40 years ago, the Chatras land was divided into four equal parts, each destined for a Dar. 



' Exceptional political council of the 'white beards'. 

^ The *bandas' are the sheds used during summer grazing and in tlie winter, close to the villages. 
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Annex no. 6 



MYTHOLOGICAL HISTORY OF PARUN 



/ write (his as it was related to me one summer evening, under the snow-covered summits, 
by the oldest man of Kushtaki. He took me close to some ruins o/Macca, pointed out to 
me the height of the sacred sanctuary and, impassioned, spoke to me for several hours, 
his beard quivering and his eyes shining. 

But this story should be taken cautiously: it is certain that the Parunis are not the 
descendants of the 'Koureiches\ those Arabs of the prophet's tribe, although they claim 
to be. 

The hazards of Islamisation have provoked a reinvention of this mythological origin, so 
well integrated that it was told to me in the same terms, with the same details, in each 
village of Parun. The arguments which 'prove' this prestigious affiliation are the 
dimensions of Macca, exactly the same as the building at Mecca, and the sacrifice of 
girls, buried alive at birth, a rite practised by the first Koureiches. 

As far as the pre-Islamic rites are concerned, the details are accurate. 

In the beginning, only the god Mara existed. 

The world was a pot full of water. The god Mara decided to build the earth over this pot. 
He threw a lump of earth and a star was born. It plunged into the water, in the centre. 
Then it started to move: 18,000 years towards the east, 18,000 years towards the west, 
18,000 years towards the north and 18,000 years towards the south. It spent 73,000 years 
under the water. 

Then a stem came out of the water, from the centre: it was the 'leaf, or the 'true stem'. 
Light was created, Sherbandat, 'the sunrise' the 'milk of the morning'. 

The stem climbed, grew, other branches and other leaves were born: Sharpock, the 'true 
branches'. There were many. At the summit of this tree there was a leaf, 'the true leaf. 

The god Mara sent him a spirit. When the spirit entered the leaf, the latter was afraid, 
trembled, perspired. 

It first dried itself in front - and the angel was created. 

Then it dried on the right side, threw its perspiration and the Muslims - the 'people who 
are obedient to god' were created. 

It threw perspiration from the left side, the atheists appeared. 
The leaf dried its back, Satan and the Jinns were created. 
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The god Mara put men on one side and sent the Jinns on to the earth. They began to kill, 
to steal, time and again, bad things. An angel went to forewarn the god Mara, explaining 
to him that Satan was in the process of destroying the earth. And that it would be 
preferable to send man there. 

The god Mara agreed. He decided that it was necessary to go and gather the earth with a 
golden shovel and a sieve. Which the angel did. Then he mixed the ground with the 
water for several years in order to arrive at a good consistency. He obtained a statue in a 
human form. 

The god Mara ordered the spirit to enter this statuette which then became alive. Woman 
came out of its left side. 

The man and the woman were sent to Paradise. But they sinned (it was the original sin) 
which made them deserve being chased by the god Mara. 

They fled to Egypt where they became more and more numerous. Each day lasted twenty 
years. Each birth produced a girl and a boy. The daughter who was born today married 
the son born yesterday, the son born today with the daughter born yesterday. 

Men had two characteristics: one obeyed God. The others, less numerous, did not obey 
him. They went to Saudi Arabia with 70 statues. They were attacked by 'those who 
obeyed God' (the Muslims) and driven back. They arrived in Jalalabad, then were again 
driven back by the waves of Islamisation to Nahrang in Kunar. They went up the valley 
of Pech, to Wharadesh, then to Kantiwa where there were some inhabitants. 

The migrants took away with them carefully a small amount of earth from their village of 
birth in a little wooden pot. Each time, they weighed the earth in their new village, but it 
was never the same weight. At last they reached the present day Kushtaki where they 
found earth of the same weight as that of their village of birth. 

''This village will be our Mecca'' they decided. They built a very big sacred sanctuar>' 
(Macca) of which the roof topped the highest trees. 

More than 40 men died during this work, when part of the roof caved in. When someone 
died, he was put in a very big wooden box, high up on the mountain, opened at each 
family death. A big stone covered the top. Numerous goats were sacrificed to God, the 
family made a gift three times of food and again three months after the death. A widow 
wore a band around the neck and wrists for twelve days and could not remarry for one 
year. If a man of the family was sad, they took him to dance at Macca. 

They deposited the statues in the sacred sanctuary and built others, of wood and stone. 
Each had a different name and was celebrated on a specific occasion. There was the 
statue for the sun, rain, snow, for a good harvest, numerous fruits, in order to ask for help. 
The statue of the principal God was the biggest and the most important. 
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Before the ceremonies, each man brought a pot filled with oil that he deposited on the 
perpetually burning fire in fi-ont of Macca, with its sacred branches and intoxicating 
odour. The oil provoked a big fragrant flame. Some spoons were kept for the children. 
These did not wear trousers, they could only put them on for the first time when there 
was a feast, where their family offered much food. Then they became adults. 

But the population increased, land around the village was scarce. The inhabitants 
decided to create six villages, of which Kushtaki would be the centre. Each big family 
left and created their own village, to which they gave their name. Choupo (Esthiwi), 
Setch (Pronz), Utson (Diwa), Imragram' (the village of God also called Ushut, which will 
become Kushtaki), Zumu (Susum) and Uchit (Paski) were born in this way. Each village 
had its place of prayer, with small sculptures. In order to go from one village to another, 
there were two footpaths on the left bank, one for the women with their menstrual period 
and the other for the rest of the women; on the right bank, the path was resei^ved for men. 

At the time of the annual pilgrimage, all the inhabitants of these villages gathered 
together in the sacred sanctuary where they sacrificed many goats to Imra, putting the 
blood on to the principal statue. Then they danced in circles to the sound of their 
instruments, their long hair (that they never cut) shaking with the rhythm. Only the 
flames of the fire lit up their faces, projecting the immense shadows of the statues on to 
the wood and earthen walls. 

The chief of Imragram was at the same time the chief of all the villages and his son 
reigned until his death. 

When an unmarried woman became pregnant, she was isolated from the village until the 
birth and stayed there for one month after; a cow was asked from her family and 
sacrificed to Macca, by way of repentance. As a sign of marriage, the man put oil on his 
palm, rubbed it on the forehead of the young girl, who in this way became his wife. He 
offered a cow to her. When a son was born, several goats were sacrificed to Macca, but 
there was no feast when a girl was born. 

The 'Kafirs'"^ were sometimes at war with the Muslims, violent conflicts that left them 
conquerors, fiercely refusing Islam. Some fighting set them against the tribe already 
present, the Chatras, with whom they occupied the site with Amishdesh, obtaining the 
right to come and cut the grass^ there. 

History of Paski 

When the village was created, all the inhabitants lived there together. They multiplied 
and eight families emerged, creating eight tribes. The divided their land into eight, and 
each one went to cultivate it - creating seven clearly separate and specific villages, one of 
the tribes living so close to the main village that it made only one. 



^ Gram means Village' and Imra was the name of iJic god. 

Name given to the infidels by the Muslims. 
^ See the history of Kusht and Chatras. 
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Kimioti, village of the tribe of the Pchi, was very far from the main village (near the 
present-day Chatras, at the southern extremity of Parun). Only some land remains there. 



Toussdigi, village of the Pishtunda, was settled veiy high in the mountain, above Kimisti 
- no traces remain. 

Demerenish, village of the Pishira, was on the plain, a little to the south of the main 
village - some bandas^ are still there, together with some fields and an area of hay. 

Iliwo, village of the Pachlik, was very close to Ushit - the main village. Some houses are 
still inhabited, some fields cultivated and a few bandas. 

Mandi, village of the Pespap, was settled at the beginning very high on the mountain, 
then moved down on to the plain. Still inhabited, today it is part of Paski. 

Ushit was the village of the Pishrosta, but the tribe of the Psne lived not far away from 
them, it is today Paski. 

The last village, Chingretshikichto, that of the Peach, was settled on the heights, above 
the main village. Some bandas and cultivated land remain there today. 

Since Islamisation^ all the inhabitants of these villages returned to live at Ushit in order to 
protect it. They built a big wall around the village with a tower in each corner in order to 
watch over and defend it. The battles were violent, the resistance of the 'Kafirs' fierce. 

Finally, they accepted Islam, cut their long hair as a sign of agreement, welcomed the 
mullahs and destroyed their statues. Macca was also destroyed. Many men left for 
Mingolan, to Kabul, joined the army, were educated in Islam and among them many 
people with important power. 

The names of the villages and men changed, adopting some sounds and speech more 
'MusHm'. 



^ Tlie bandas are Uie huts used in the summer pastures. 
^ In 1896 under tlie reign of Abdul Rahman, see Part One. 
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^ ^ Annex no. 7 

Calendar in use in Afghanistan 1997-1998 

The calendar presented here is used in Afghanistan and in three of its neighbouring 
countries: Iran, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 

It consists of a solar calendar (because there is also a lunar calendar), a cycle of 30 and 3 1 
days, adopted under the reign of AmanuUah (1919-1929). 

1997 corresponds in this calendar to the year 1376. This began in fact at the time of the 
flight of the prophet Mohammed towards the new Medina (around 622 A.D.). 

In Pakistan, it is our Gregorian calendar that is used. In other Muslim countries, it is the 
Arabic calendar. 

The year 1376 began the on V HAMAL (21 March 1997). 
It finished the 29 HOOT (20 March 1998). 

Calendar 



HAMAL 


21 March 1997-20 April 1997 


SAWR 


21 April-21 May 


JAWZA 


22 May-2 1 June 


SARATAN 


22 June-22 July 


ASSAD 


23 July-22 August 


SUNBOLA 


23 August-22 September 


MEZAN 


23 September-22 October 


AQRAB 


23 October-21 November 


QAWS 


22 November-2 1 December 


JADDY 


22 December 1997-20 January 1998 


DALW 


21 January- 19 February 


HOOT 


20 February 1998-20 March 1998 



Feasts in 1375-1376 



10-12 Dalw 1375 


Eid-e-feter 


26 Dalw 1375 


Anniversary of the liberation(?) 


23-31 Hamal 1376 


Eid-e-odduha 


28 Sawr 1376 


Ashura 


27 Saratan 1376 


Birth of the prophet 


28 Assad 1376 


Independence Day 


10Jaddyl376 


r' day of Ramazan 



The only public holiday of the week is Friday, day of prayer. In Afghanistan they work 
six days out of seven. 
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Annex no. 8 



Small glossary of Islamic terms 



Ashar Arabic word which means 'assembly'. 

In Afghanistan, it indicates a system of self-help: several people work 
communally for another person, unpaid. They receive food from the man 
helped and can arrive at work early or late in the day without obligation. 

D 

Pari Ordinary form of Persian in Afghanistan. 

E 

Emir from the Arabic 'amr' which means an order. 

He is the one who controls, who commands. In Islamic tradition, the emir 
is the one who, as part of his role, unites the political and religious 
direction of a community, of a country. A woman can never become it. 

H 

Haji Comes from the Arabic ' haj ' . 

Title given to the one who accomplishes the pilgrimage to Mecca. A 
woman can be it. 

I 

Imam Arabic word. 

He is the guide, the one who leads the prayer. 



Jihad Arabic word which refers to the notion of effort. 

Islam forewarns that when a Muslim population is threatened in its 
physical integrity, in its wellbeing, in its faith, then the jihad becomes a 
fariza, that is to say a religious obligation. 

From a theological point of view, the jihad is perhaps a preventive war: to 
attack in order to prevent a threat. Theoretically, the term and its religious 
burden cannot be used for a war led against other Muslims - unless these 
have abandoned Islam. 
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K 



Khan 



M 

Madrassa 
Malek 

Mujahideen 

M ullah 

Mullawi 

S 

Shariah 
Shura 



Term of Mongolian origin, used today in the Pushto language. 
Originally, it meant someone very rich, a chief, head of a tribe or clan. 
Currently, it is used in three instances: 

- name given at birth (e.g. Mohammed Khan) 

- epithet added to the name at an adult age if this person is rich 

- used selectively, as praise, because it is impolite in Afghanistan to call 
someone by only his first name or name. On the other hand, it is used to 
call upon the people by adding a respectful or friendly title (and of strong 
symbolic connotation). 



Arabic word. 

School of Muslim theology. 

It is one of the names of God (between 900 and 1500!). 

Initially the Malek was the biggest landowner of a village or zone. But 

gradually, with the development of the administration, he became the 

person chosen by the villagers to provide the link between them and the 

government. 

Those who make the jihad, in this case the Afghan resistance. When the 
term is used with a small letter, it refers to the fighters. With a capital 
letter, it means all the organisations and authorities representative of the 
Afghan resistance. 

Persian word which comes from the Arabic 'maula'. 

In generic terms, he is the basic Muslim priest in Afghanistan. 

Indicating in Afghanistan a religious knowledge having reached the 
highest degree of knowledge in Sunnite tradition. 



Arabic word. 

It concerns Muslim law that rules the lives of the faithful, religious as well 
as civil. 

Arabic word which means the traditional form of council (political 
organisation). 
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